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Your Prospects 
with the 


“CO 7Y” 


WARM AIR 
HEATER 


Many other dealers are doing 
so. Why not you? Make it 
a point to write to us today 
for our complete catalog. It 
will start you toward better 
business. 
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Satisfaction---For You and Your Customers 


Complete satisfaction Guaranteed. That’s what you can say to your customers when offering 
them the “COZY” WARM AIR HEATER. The “COZY” WARM AIR HEATER is reliable. 
modern and of proven, unquestioned merit. Note the strong points. A Gas Ring Firepot is 
furnished with the “COZY” WARM AIR HEATER if wanted, so that gas or coal may be used 
without any changing. Gas can also be used to start the fire instead of kindling. Full cast 
lront, very neat. Large Ashpit and Door. Duplex Grates. These and many other features are 
what have brought the “COZY” WARM AIR HEATERS to the front. Get the agency for 
the “COZY” WARM AIR HEATER and be assured of GOOD BUSINESS and SATISFIED 


CUSTOMERS. 
OUR CATALOG IS INTERESTING—WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


SCHILL BROTHERS COMPANY 


CRESTLINE, OHIO. 
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TRADE NAME 


The Steel Furnace that 1s pos- 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made 
right. 

Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- 


gether. No direct draft to warp and 
buckle. Stays in order. 


FRONT RANK 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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RE Si STE rREeo 


If you’re not handling the 
FRONT RANE you, your cus- 


tomers and we are all losing 
money. Write for illustrated 
literature and prices. 


MARK REGISTERED. 
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Air Heating and Venti- 
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DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
620South Michigan Avenue 
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NO MAN IN AMERICA has more thoroughly earned 
the right to be heard in behalf of his country than 


Woodrow Wilson, [resident of the 


President “4 : ; i 

Pome United States. Leading publicists of 
eals to |; ae 

od Europe hail him as the foremost states- 


h le. y i 
the People When he speaks, his 


What 


Liberty 


man of our day. 
are terse, clean-cut and forthright. 
Fourth 


sentences 
he has to say, therefore, 
loan is worthy of attention and widespread repeti- 


about the 
tion throughout the land. Here are his words: 
“Again the Government comes to the people of the 
country with the request that they lend their money, 
and lend it upon a more liberal scale than ever before. 
in order that the great war for the rights of America 
and the liberation of the world may be prosecuted with 
ever increasing vigor to a victorious conclusion, .And 
it makes the appeal with the greatest confidence be- 
cause it knows that every day it is becoming clearer 
and clearer to thinking men throughout the nation 
that the winning of the war is an essential investment. 
The money that is held back now will be of. little use 
or value if the war is not won and the selfish masters 
of Germany are permitted to dictate what America 
Men in America, besides, have 
and 


may and may not do, 
from the first until now dedicated both their lives 
their fortunes to the vindication and maintenance of 
the great principles and objects for which our Govern- 
ment was set up. They will not fail now to show the 
world for what their wealth was intended.” 








Ir MUST BE REMEMBERED as we read of the extra- 
ordinary growth of banking resources, that the liabil- 
ities are growing at the same When 


a loan the customer's obli- 


rate. 
Resources 
Should Be 


Conserved. 


a bank makes 
gation increases the sesources, but the 
entry which is made to his credit creates 
corresponding liability. Transactions of this charac 
ter are rapidly swelling the banking totals. 

In order to have a complete showing of the effects 
of the Government loans and taxation of the past six 
months upon the banking situation, it would be nec- 
essary to have the figures for the state institutions, 
which are not available. The expansion of bank credit 
may not appear very great considering the size of the 
transactions, but in view of the vast demands which 
must be met in the coming year every increase is to 
be regarded with concern. 

In saying this we are not considering the adequacy 
of reserves, or indicating any anxiety that the credit 
Organization of the country is reaching the limit of 
what it can carry. That is not the point. The bank- 


ing power of the country as organized in the lederal 
Reserve system can extend credit almost indefinitely, 
but there are certain consequences which can not be 
avoided, and to which we have often adverted. This 
new credit is additional purchasing power, and when 
purchasing power increases faster than the supply of 
labor or goods, wages and prices inevitably rise. 

in order to 


It is said that more credit is necessary 


handle the same quantity of goods, on account of the 
higher prices, and certainly this is true. A certain 
cotton mill which ordinarily has $1,000,000 worth of 


raw cotton on hand, now has $2,000,000 tied up in 


practically the the same quantity. The demands cre 
ated by the influence, but the 
effects are aggravated because the consuming public 
The public 


war are the primary 


does not give way to the war demands. 
tries to proceed with its own consumption as usual, 
supply, bids up the price 


and, contesting for the 


Under these conditions, with demand exceeding any 


possible supply, the creation of more credit provides 
facilities by which the competition for labor, materials 


and goods may be pushed still farther. The remedy 
is not in helplessly following and financing this end 
less movement, but in setting a brake on the demands. 
The cat which attempts to catch her own tail does not 
get any nearer to it at top speed than when standing 
still, An expansion of credit to increase production is 
one thing, but an expansion of credit which simply 
latter 


intensifies competition is another thing, and the 


is something to beware of. 





THis is THE SEASON when the retail hardware dealer 
should get acquainted with the stock which he has on 
It is too much to expect the aver 
take 


plete inventory each year. 


hand. 
Study the 


Goods Now 
on Shelves. 


age store tq more than one com 


but there are 


strong reasons why the stock now on 
hand should be gone over with considerable care 
within the next week or two. [rom now until the holi 
days is the best selling season of the year m many 


lines. Much of the Winter goods will be sold and the 


Christmas season calls for the purchase by the people 
of all sorts and kinds of merchandise for gift purposes. 

In order to take advantage of this buying period, the 
retail merchant needs detailed information on what he 
has on hand. It is not essential that he have a list of 
exact quantities. What he working 
knowledge of the kinds of goods he stock 
Moreover, this information should be imparted to the 
selling force so that its members may be in position to 


handle the situation with intelligence. 


needs is a good 


has in 
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The suggestion is made that the merchant and his 
clerks set aside two or three evenings in the near fu- 
ture and devote them to a study of the goods on the 
shelves. In this way all will know what is on hand, 
and each will be in position to do his part in making 
the last six weeks of 1918 the most profitable the store 


has ever known. 





In ComMpLiIANcE witH the request of the War In- 
dustries Board, attention is again called to the press- 
ing necessity of economy in the use of 

Paper Is paper. Only on the express condition that 
Essential ll eliminated and every 
economy be practiced, has paper been 

placed on the priority list. In doing this the Govern- 
ment will use its best efforts to provide sufficient 
paper for strictly needful purposes but nothing more. 
The War Industries Board serves notice on every 
distributor, converter, or user of paper that the con- 
tinuance of his supply is dependent upon the strict 
observance of the rulings of the Board, one of which 
Failure to observe 


wastes be 


is that paper must not be wasted. 
this requirement will lead to the withdrawal of any 
or all priority privileges, without which the supply 
cannot be maintained. 

Most of the chemicals used in paper making are also 
indispensable for making ammunition and poisonous 
gases. The scarcity of sulphur has recently forced 
the Government to take over the two mines in Louis- 
iana and Texas in order to assure itself of an adequate 
supply for war purposes. Present indications are 
that there will be enough sulphur allotted to the paper 
industry to manufacture the paper actually needed, 
but the Government cannot supply sulphur to be made 
into’ paper that is wasted. 

The same situation exists with respect to chlorine. 
In order to break through the German lines with a 
minimum sacrifice of the lives of our boys the Gov- 
ernment must greatly increase its production of poison- 
ous gases. Chlorine is indispensable for this pur- 
pose, and the people may be called upon to dispense 
entirely with white paper, bleached with chlorine, in 
order that the Government may increase its supply. 

Caustic soda is another valuable chemical needed 
for war purposes and also used extensively in paper 
making. The problem facing the Government now 
is how it can make up a shortage of 80,000 tons. If 
all wasteful and unnecessary uses of paper are elimi- 
nated, some of the shortage can be made good. 

The pulp and paper mills of the United States em- 
ploy about 90,000 wage earners, practically all males, 
and require a working capital which probably exceeds 
$150,000,000. Merchants, jobbers, and other middle- 
men, together with the converters or manufacturers 
of paper products, represent a much larger number 
of wage earners and a much larger working capital. 
The paper industry, like other nonwar industries, must 
contribute whatever proportion of its labor and capi- 
tal is necessary to win the war. This means that no 
labor or capital can be spared to make paper or paper 
products that are not absolutely necessary. 

It is estimated that about three tons of materials on 
the average, in addition to coal, are consumed to pro- 
duce a ton of paper. This includes the tonnage repre- 


sented by the pulp, waste-paper stock, repair parts. 
etc. 

We have then a demand by the paper industry for 
something like 25,000,000 tons of freight that has 
to be moved annually. This represents nearly a mil- 
lion carloads required for the original manufacture 
and distribution. 

A large part of the paper produced is converted 
into various articles which have to be transported 
again. For example, news print and book paper are 
converted into newspapers, magazines, books, etc., 
many of which are sent through the mails as second- 
class matter. Paper board is converted into folding 
boxes, set-up boxes, corrugated and fiber containers, 
and these are delivered to the concerns using them, 
filled with the various articles, and again shipped to 
the wholesaler, retailer, or the ultimate consumer. 
Paper is converted into stationery, envelopes, tablets, 
into drinking cups, towels, wearing apparel, and a 
thousand other forms, and in each case a further ship- | 
ment usually takes place. Any economies effected are 
therefore, cumulative in respect to the transportation 
space saved. 

A reduction of 25 per cent in the consumption of 
paper would release 6,000,000 tons of freight in and 
out of the mills in addition to the 2,500,000 tons of 
coal. This represents 400,000 carloads. The surplus 
car capacity not needed for the shipment of munitions, 
food, fuel, and Government supplies is now not over 
10°’or 15 per cent and is steadily decreasing. 





ALL OF THE BANKS of the country are being urged 
by the Federal Reserve Board to curtail their loans. 
They are urged to loan money only 





where the borrower is going to use it in 
some way that will aid in or contribute 


Conserve 
Credit of 


The Banks. ae 
to winning the war. 


This policy is not aimed at hampering legitimate 
It aims to help win the war, which is the 
It simply means that 


business. 
hest thing possible for business. 
money wanted for nonessential purposes should be re 
l.et the non-essentials wait until the war is 

The Government needs the money to carr) 
on the war. The farmers, the men and the industries 
engaged in war work or engaged in producing things 
needed for the efficiency both of our soldiers and ot 
our home people, need the credit to carry on their en 


fused. 
finished. 


terprises. 








Ir YOU HAVE people working for you, one way to 
encourage them to do more and better work is occa 
sionally to pick out instances where thics 
have shown signs of ability, and com- 
mend them. Any worker, particularly 4 
young worker, is likely to be unable to 
discriminate always between his good work and his 
poor work. If you are his employer it is your (duty 
to help him distinguish between the two. It is also 
incumbent upon you to take the young man in hand 
and explain to him why the good job is good and why 
the poor job is poor. In the first instance he will be 
hearing something pleasant and inspiring, and in the 
second instance he will be in a better mood to listen 
to you. You can also depend upon it that the man who 


Praise Is 
Aid to Men. 











is intelligently praised for a good piece of work will 
try to duplicate that work so that he may earn more 
praise. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


There is one kind of wealth which pays no income 
tax. All the civilized governments of the world are 
more than willing to exempt it from imposts of any 
description. This particular form of riches is more 
eagerly sought for than gold and precious stones. It 
is happiness. Every one who so desires may acquire 
it in abundance. Its supply is unlimited and free alike 
to plutocrat and peasant. 

xk ok x 


My friend Charlie Hubbard, Director Department 
Public Safety, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, recalls an 
amusing story of Lady Randolph Churchill when she 
was just plain Miss Jennie Jerome of New York. 

Like her father, she was a keen politician, and on 
one occasion she delivered a rousing speech in favor 
of General Grant, then standing for the Presidency 
for the second time. 

When she had finished speaking, some enthusiast in 
the audience shouted : 

“Miss Jerome for ever.” 

She stepped forward. 

“Sir, I thank you,” she said, “but I do not wish to 
be Miss Jerome for ever.” 

* *K * 

George F. Fiske of the American Stove Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has a fund of jolly stories, no: 
the least delightful of which are those which deal with 
the unconscious humor of children. [or example: 

“Now, boys,” said the school master, “I want you to 
bear in mind that the word ‘stan’ at the end of a word 
means the place of. Thus we have Afghanistan—the 
place of the Afghans; also Hindustan—the place of 
the Hindus. Can any one give another example?” 

Nobody appeared very anxious.to do so, until little 
Jimmy Smith, the joy of his mother and the terror of 
the cats, said proudly: 

“Yes, sir, I can. Umbrellastan—the place for um- 
brellas.” 

*K *K * 

George Wiltsie of the Keith Furnace Company, Des 
Moines, Itwa, says that out in his part of the country 
they tell of a Mr. Peet, a very diffident man, who was 
unable to prevent himself from being introduced one 
evening to a fascinating young woman who, not catch- 
ing his name, constantly addressed him as Mr. Peters, 
much to the gentleman’s distress. Finally, summon- 
ing up the courage, he earnestly remonstrated: “Oh, 
don’t call me Peters. Call me Peet.” 

“Oh, but I don’t know you well enough, Mr. Peters,” 
said the young woman blushing. 

* * * 

Being a firm believer in the truth of the adage, 
“Every little helps,” my friend, Leon D. Nish, of 
Elgin, Illinois, secretary, Illinois Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, gives an extreme illustration in the follow- 
ing tale: 

A theatrical manager, coming suddenly through the 
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stage door, noticed a dejected looking man pressing 
something against his forehead. 

“What are you doing with that pistol?’ he said 
sharply. 

“I’m going to kIll myself,” said the stranger de- 
jectedly. “I’m down and out!” 

“Oh, I say,” said the manager, “if you feel you 
must kill yourself, would you very much mind leaving 
a note on your person saying you did it for love of 
Miss Twinklefeet, our leading lady? You see, it’s a 
dull season, and every little helps.” 

. & @ 

Confidence in one’s fellow men is a most desirable 
and comforting possession, according to my friend 
A. G. Brauer of the A. G. Brauer Supply Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. As a case in point, he quotes the 
story told about two noted men: 

Amos J. Cummings and Ernest Jarrold were once 
in a pilot boat during a great storm. The former lay 
on a bunk, intently reading. The boat gave a fearful 
lurch, and careened until it seemed that she must turn 
completely over. 

“This is awful, Amos,” said Jarrold. “I’m going 
to put on a life preserver, for the boat can't stand it 
many minutes longer.” 

“Oh, keep quiet and let me read, Mickey,” said 
Cummings, never lifting his eyes. “The men on this 
boat draw a regular salary to keep her afloat!” 

An American soldier was home on leave and he 
had been asked questions from the moment he arrived 
to the end of his stay. My friend Frank I, Clark of 
the Iver Johnson’s Arm and Cycle Works, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, overheard an old gentleman question- 
ing the soldier as follows: 

“Do you still use pigeons for carrying messages?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” grunted Tommy. 

“Do they carry them in the same way?’ asked the 
old gentleman. 

“Oh, no,” said the soldier, with a glare. “They 
have now crossed them with parrots, so’s they can 
carry verbal messages !” 

* ¥ * 

Not in vain have the struggling democracies of Eu- 
rope called to America for help and sustenance in the 
war for freedom. J. D. Strauss has phrased in ring- 
ing stanzas the spirit of our response to our brethren 
across the seas: 

Our Answer. 
The Nations call; their millions call; 
From world aflame, a terror call; 
Out o’er the seething, blood-drenched coasts, 
Out o’er the silent war-slain hosts, 
Out o’er the grandeur ground to dust, 
Out o’er the ocean’s lanes of death, 
Marked by the reeking poison breath 


Of maddened King, goes forth a call, 
Straight to the hearts of freeman’s all. 


Our answer, lo, with magic wand 
Columbia’s fighting Liberty Bond. a 
Our answer; all our heart and hand 

And every resource of the land, 

Our answer; ominous thunder tramp 

Of mighty hosts in field and camp 

That sweeping swift across the glol« 

Shall strip from fiend his royal robe. 

Drag down his blood-flags wide unfurled, 
And for all ages free the world 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








FUEL ADMINISTRATION URGES PEOPLE 
TO HAVE THEIR STOVES REPAIRED 
WITHOUT DELAY. 


In a letter sent by Harold Almint, Director of Con- 
servation of the United States Fuel Administration, 
dealers in stoves and warm air heaters are urged to ad- 
vise their customers to have their stoves and warm air 
heaters repaired at once. The substance of the letter 
is as follows: 

“The Fuel Administration as well as other branches 
of the Government engaged in conservation work to 
help win the war wish to urge upon you the necessity 
of advising the people to see to it that their stoves and 
warm air heaters are put in repair at once. 

“All consumers of coal must economize their fuel 
this winter in every way possible, and the first and 
most essential step toward this economy is to have 
their stove or warm air heater in perfect repair so that 
there will be no unnecessary waste of fuel. 

“Any saving in freight or express to you is a double 
saving to the Government, who requires all available 
transportation equipment and labor for war needs. 
You can help win the war first, by insisting that your 
customers take immediate steps to get their stoves and 
warm air heaters in perfect repair, and second, by 
combining shipments whenever possible, with a re- 
sultant saving in space and handling, to the railroads. 

“This is particularly true this fall when there will 
undoubtedly be csngestion and delays in freight. If 
you can urge your customers to order now, you can 
help yourselves and the cause.” 

oor 


ISSUES DENIAL OF FALSE RUMOR. 


bb. M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board, authorizes the following: 

Through error it was recently reported and widely 
circulated that the War Industries Board was about 
to undertake the regulation of retail prices by com- 
pelling retailers to brand all goods with their cost 
prices. To prevent the further spread of the report 
and to remove any confusion which exists the War 
Industries Board wishes to make its position clear. 

The board has treated matters of prices of raw 
materials, of manufactured products, and of whole- 
sale distribution. An effort is being made to adjust a 
fair scale of retail prices, based upon the cost of pro- 
duction, in cooperation with the various industries, 
which are attacking the problem under the guidance of 
the board in a spirit of cooperation and fair-minded- 
ness. *° 

The board believes that this method will bring about 
beneficial results. No action ever has been or will be 
taken by this board affecting the interests of any in- 
dustry, except after consultation with representatives 
of that industry. 


. 

It should be said that the War Industries Board is 
deeply concerned over the whole question of retail 
prices and is intent upon gaining the support of the 
various industries so that the public may be assured 
of a fair deal. 


KEEPS APACE WITH TIMES IN MAKING 
PATTERNS FOR STOVES. 

One of the policies which has contributed to the 
success of the Cope Pattern Works, 41-49 McDougall 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, in its business of making 
stove patterns is to keep up with the times in every 
detail. For example, the wood and metal pattern 
shops of the plant are fully equipped with the latest 
type machines. With these machines much more and 
much better work can be turned out than was pos- 
sible in former times. The foundry which is of the 








Piant of Cope Pattern Works, 41-49 McDougall Avenue, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


steel, concrete, and tile roof type, is also equipped to 
the fullest extent. Electric power is used throughout, 
with individual motors where advisable. 

The accompanyix® illustration is an exterior view 
of the main building of the works, It is constructed 
along modern lines of reinforced concrete. It is 
60x94 feet in plan, and two stories in height. Pro- 
vision has been made for two additional stories when 
they become necessary. The plant which the com- 
pany occupies now was built recently to take care of 
the increased business which accrued from the efficient 
service rendered and the high quality of the patterns 
made by it. Stove makers will find it beneficial to 
write to the Cope Pattern Works, 41-49 McDoug:!! 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


PURCHASE BONDS WITHOUT DELAY. 





“Every one is as well able to buy bonds the ‘irs 
day of the drive as he is the last day, and there 1s no 
reason why he should wait three weeks to make his 
decision,” said Heman Gifford, director of sales for 
Illinois. “A man is only given one day to vote and 


only one day was required to register 13,000,000 men 


for the draft. Why should a man take more time to 
make up his mind to lend his dollars to his country 
than to pledge his very life to his country’s service* 
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SHEET IRON CASK IS PROTECTION TO 
STOVE PIPE. 


One of the features of the Corco Nested Stove Pipe, 
illustrated herewith, which makes it a valuable article 
to the stove dealer is the sheet iron cask in which it is 
packed. Formerly, the dealer would reconcile himself 
to the usual loss of the outside joint of each bundle, 
charge it against the profit, and let it go at that. 





J 
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Corco Nested Stove Pipe, Made by Whitaker-Glessner Company, 
Wheeling Corrugating Department, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
However, the dealer who handles Corco Nested Stove 
Pipe does not have to suffer this loss. This pipe is 
packed in sheet iron casks at the factory of the man- 
ufacturers, the Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Department, Wheeling, West Vir- 

ginia. 

Each cask is made of a stiff sheet of steel, with solid 
wood heads that protect the edges of the joints as well 
as the surface. Air and moisture excluded, rust is 
impossible, light crates are eliminated, the package 
is always sound and most attractive for resale be- 
cause contents are kept in good condition. The Corco 
Stove Pipe is made in six style locks each of which is 
strong, simple and capable of making a perfectly rigid 
joint. Stove dealers who desire to receive their stove 
pipe in the same perfect condition in which it leaves 
the factory, and to increase their profits by a saving in 
freight and storage space as well as by eliminating 
the loss due to rust should write for full particulars 
regarding the Corco Nested Stove Pipe to the Whit- 
aker-Glessner Company, Wheeling Corrugating De- 
partment, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

oe 


BELIEVES IN BUILDING BUSINESS BY 
GIVING SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 


Satisfactory service. These two words constitute 
the principal reason given by the Northwestern Stove 
Repair Company for the success which it has achieved 
in its business of furnishing repairs for stoves and 
warm air heaters. This company declares that its cus- 
tomers have learned the folly of ordering parts of one 
model from Boston, another from St. Louis, Detroit, 
Albany, or any other of the 350 or 4oo different ntanu- 
facturers scattered throughout the United States, 
when they can get all of these various parts from 
it in one shipment. This concern also maintains that 
from its unusually large stock it can instantly fill an 
order for repairs to fit practically every stove or warm 
air heater in existence. It carries in its stock, ready 


for immediate shipment, repair parts for approxi- 
mately 200,000 different stoves and warm air heaters— 
over 8,000,000 pounds of castings. In the varied as- 
sortment carried by the company are obsolete as well 
as up-to-date models. Frequently it receives orders 
for parts of stoves manufactured thirty, forty, or fifty 
years ago, and in the large majority of cases, it is able 
to fill such orders instantly, even though it involves a 
loss of money. This is included in the service ren- 
dered by the company. It aims to fill every order 
complete, no matter how many different parts are 
wanted, or how old the model is. 

The castings sold by this concern are made from its 
own patterns. Its complete assortment enables the 
dealer to include in one order, parts for as many dif- 
ferent kinds of stoves or warm air heaters as he may 
need, and get them all in one shipment—for one trans- 
portation charge. No extra charge is made for ob- 
solete repairs. The company states that it will be 
glad to qugte on any repair items upon receipt of a re- 
quest from the stove dealer. It invites dealers to give 
it a trial and to open a charge account with it at once 
Dealers who desire further information should write 
to the Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654-066 
West 12th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

~~ 


THERE MUST BE NO RELAXING. 


Each individual must be made to know by direct ap- 
peal to his conscience what his duty is at this time. It 
must be made clear to every citizen that he occupies 
a position in communicating trenches, leading direct 
to the front line, and that he will not have measured 
up to his obligations as a citizen until he has sacrificed 
by giving of his resources the full demand made by his 
Government. 

The conscience of every citizen must tell him that 
prolongation of the war means greater sacrifice and 
that where he gave one dollar yesterday he must give 
two, three or five, as the necessity increases. 

oo 


OVAL STOVE PIPE REDUCER IS USED BY 
UP-TO-DATE DEALERS. 


Because of their high degree of usefulness and the 
ease with which they can be handled, the Oval Stove 
Pipe Reducers made by the Sullivan-Geiger Company, 
501-509 Madison Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, have 
become very popular with stove dealers. One of these 
stove pipe reducers is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It re- 
seven inches to six 


duces from 


It is made with a seven 


which fits 


inches. 
inch oval bottom, per 


fectly over the oval collar of the 





Oval Stove Pipectove or range, and is reduced to 
Reducer, Made by | : ” : 
Sullivan - Geigersjx inches round top. It 1s made 
Company, 501-509 — 
Madison Avenue,ot color and 

Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


uniform polished 
steel. The manufacturers siate that 
stove dealers prefer this stove pipe reducer to the 
seven to six inch stove pipe. Full information con- 
cerning the Oval Stove Pipe Reducer will be sent upon 
application to the Sullivan-Geiger Company, 501-509 


Madison Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The Franklin Hardware Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, manufacturers of hardware, have in- 
creased their capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 

The contract for the hardware in the new Penn 
High School, Greenville, Pennsylvania, has been let 
to the Packard Hardware Company of that city. 


The Josey Hardware Company, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has been incorporated by R. C. Josey and as- 
sociates with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture hard- 
ware specialties. 

Plans for the erection of a large addition to the 
plant of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut, are awaiting the approval of 
the Government. It is understood the capacity of the 
plant will be practically doubled. 





HARDWARE MEN DISPLAY PATRIOTISM. 


A voluntary agreement in excess of the lighting 
restrictions promulgated by the Fuel Administration 
has been entered into by the hardware dealers of Brad- 
dock, Pennsylvania. These retailers have concerted to 
display further patriotism by not only conforming to 
the rule of the Fuel Administration, but also by com- 
plying with the request issued from that source that all 
store remain closed until the hour in the morning 
when lights are permitted to be used. This request 
was made in the interest of the small merchant who 
has a dark store and who must depend entirely upon 
artificial means of lighting, and will prevent the mer- 
chant who could transact business without artificial 


lighting from gaining advantage over the others. 
- oe 


HARDWARE DEALER CALLS ATTENTION 
TO FIRE INSURANCE ERRORS. 


Declaring that much misunderstanding of fire insur- 
ance matters is current among hardware dealers, R. H. 
Myers, President and Treasurer of R. H. Myers 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, Missouri, writes the 
subjoined letter on the subject: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

The following is not to be taken as a censure of the 
average hardware dealer, but rather as a reminder to 
him to read carefully his fire insurance policies which 
may save him money in case of fire. Through my in- 
vestigation, I have found that less than 10 per cent 
know the full meaning of the law. 

The Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters states 
that nearly every fire that has occurred in the last six 


months has caught the insured on the reduced rate 
clause in his policy. He was proven a co-insurer and 
had to bear a goodly portion of his loss himself. 

This was caused in a large measure by the constant 
and sweeping rise in the value of the property con- 
stituting his fixtures and equipment. Suppose you 
have a fire today—would you be in the same boat? 
You should base your insurance on present day values 
—otherwise your fire insurance is not protecting your 
business. 

Suppose your books show a value of $50,000.00 for 
equipment. Under the 8o per cent clause you have it 
insured for $40,000.00. You have a $10,000.00 fire 
and prove the loss. 

Now it is shown that the total equipment has in- 
creased in value and was worth $100,000.00 at the time 
of the fire. This happens right along. 

Do you think you could collect $10,000.00 for the 
loss, even though that adjustment is fair and satisfac- 
tory to both sides, and even though you carried 
$40,000.00 worth of insurance? 

No such luck—for you would be a co-insurer. You 
carried $40,000.00 insurance where you had agreed to 
carry 80 per cent of $100,000.00 or $80,000.00—so 
you would only receive one-half of the proven loss of 
$10,000.00. Lack of knowledge of the exact present 
day value of your equipment would cost $5,000.00 in 
this case. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. Myers, 
President and Treasurer. 


~~ —— 


JOIN A DEMOLITION DROP BOMB CLUB. 





All over the land Demolition Drop Bomb clubs are 
being formed. That sounds destructive, and it is 
meant to be—for the Huns. Each club is limited to 
nine members, and each member buys one $100 bond 
of the fourth Liberty loan. This $900, lent to Uncle 
Sam, will buy 20 demolition drop bombs, the terrible 
explosives which our aviators drop on the trenches, 
billets, railways, supply trains and other military estab- 
lishments of the Boches. Every bomb that finds its 
mark is guaranteed to blow to kingdom come every- 
thing in the vicinity. Moreover, the club members, 
many of whom are women, may rest assured that not 
one of the bombs they help to buy will ever be dropped 
on a Red Cross hospital, which is the habit of the 
gentle Hun whose favorite mark is a nurse or a help- 
less wounded soldier. 

Since there are but nine members to a club, many 
citizens who desire and are able to take more than one 
bond are joining several clubs. It is proposed that 
some emblem of membership be adopted. This prob- 
ably will be in the shape of a miniature bomb to be 
worn on the coat lapel. 
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GIVES INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING THE WHO MAKES EXCELSIOR ASBESTOS FIRE 


TENSION IN CIRCULAR SAW. 


Useful information concerning the tension in a cir- 
cular saw is given by The Disston Crucible, bright and 
instructive house organ of Henry Disston and Sons, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The arti- 
cle reads as follows: 

Have you ever tied a stone or weight on the end of 
a piece.of cord and whirled it around faster and 
faster? If so, you noticed the pulling power of the 
weight growing stronger and stronger with the in- 
creasing speed; the string, stretching, becomes taut or 
tensioned to stiffness and finally the cord breaks, or 
you let go and the weight flies to a great distance. 
This aptly illustrates the action of centrifugal force. 

The weight of a Solid Tooth Circular Saw, sixty 
inches in diameter, six gauge, is approximately 160 
pounds, and some idea may be formed of the great 
stress under which the saw operates in action by pic- 
turing this large circular mass of steel flying around at 
a speed of over 640 revolutions per minute, rim mo- 
tion, or at the rate of nearly two miles per minute. 

The motion imparted through the grip of the collar 
to the portion of the saw to which it is attached is ex- 
erted in greatly increasing degrees along the blade to 
the outer or cutting-edge which travels many times 
faster than the driving centre and constitutes the load, 
which, while revolving, is constantly pulling away 
from the’center. This is the action of centrifugal 
force and its power multiplied in proportion to the size 
of the blade, causes a stretching or stress to such an 
extent that a plain, flat blade, as the velocity increases 
to that required of high speed Saws, would continu- 
ously wobble from side to side while revolving, then 
crack and finally, if an object is brought in contact 
with it, the blade would fly to pieces—the effect of 
centrifugal force. 

To compensate for and overcome this effect, Cir- 
cular Saws, after being leveled and trued up, are given 
a “Tension.” This is a conditioning of the blade 
where the greatest expansion takes place, midway be- 
tween the collar line and the rim or tooth-edge. It is 
done by the experienced sawmaker skillfully hammer- 
ing that portion so that it will be stretched or ex- 
panded, technically termed “open.” The expansion of 
this portion when the saw is in motion causes the rim 
to become rigid or tensioned. If a large circular saw, 
properly hammered for a medium high motion, is stood 
on edge and shaken slightly, the center will vibrate, 
moving in and out uniformly, while the rim remains 
stiff. 

This condition, in greater or lesser degree according 
to the desired velocity of the saw and its thickness, is 
an absolute necessity, for, while it will gently sway 
from side to side in getting up to full speed, upon 
reaching the maximum motion, the centrifugal force 
causes the rim of saw to expand gradually and in ex- 
panding the provided “open” portion is taken up and 
stretched to stiffness, which also allows for the addi- 
tional and severe strain on tooth-edge when cutting. 
The known stress, thus counterbalanced, enables the 
Saw to stand up straight and steady to its work and cut 
a true line. 


CLAY COOKING WARE? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Kindly let us know who makes Excelsior Asbestos 
Fire Clay Cooking Ware. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
——_———., Nebraska, September 23, 1918. 


“*- 


MAKES ECONOMY OF LABOR POSSIBLE. 


From hundreds of different angles, our Government 
is trying to impress upon the business men of the coun- 
try the extraordinary necessity of conserving the labor 
supply of the nation.. The paramount necessity of the 
Everything else must and will be 
Consequently, wherever a me- 


hour is war work. 
subordinated thereto. 
chanical substitute can be found for labor, it should 
This urgency has for its first motive the 
Also, there is a secondary motive 


be used. 
call of patriotism. 
which derives its force from the actual shortage of 
labor in many stores. 

To some extent, this shortage of labor in hardware 
stores can be overcome by the use of labor-saving ap- 
pliances, such as, for example, the hand elevators made 
by Kimball Brothers Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
At a comparatively slight additional cost, this hand 
elevator can be changed to a direct connected electric 














Elevator Made by Kimball Brothers Company, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 


elevator with motor located as shown in the illus 


tration herewith. For moving stock from basement 
to first and second floors, this elevator will prove very 
serviceable and labor-saving. Its many uses are ex 
plained and prices quoted in the descriptive literature 
issued by the manufacturers, Kimball brothers Com 
pany, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

oo 


Wear your old clothes and buy Liberty Londs 











(Continued from last issue.) 

In connection with this last proposal, the following 
objections may be deserving of attention: 

1. Doubt is entertained as to the wisdom of having 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States take 
any action upon this question at this time. While this 
question is now the subject of quite general discussion 
in this country, it does not follow that in view of pre- 
vailing conditions it is advisable to take action with re- 
spect to it. 

2. Opponents to the employment of force under any 
and all circumstances will need no suggestions. The 
recommendation simply invites the application of a 
general principle to a particular situation. 

3. Altogether different is the attitude of those of 
our citizens who adhere to the traditional policy that 
we should avoid foreign entanglements, who look with 
disfavor upon any unnecessary enlargement of our 
army and navy, and who feel that we could not rec- 
ommend to other nations what we hesitate, or are un- 
willing, to undertake ourselves. 

An affirmative answer to this proposal necessarily 
involves a readiness on our part to assume the full re- 
sponsibility of active participation with é¢conomic and 
military force in compelling submission of questions. 
Inasmuch as a league without the membership of at 
least several of the other first class nations can hardly 
be contemplated, an affirmative answer would mean a 
state of constant preparedness for military action in 
foreign countries, which has so far been unknown in 
our country. 

4. The proposed agreement to resort to commercial 
and financial non-intercourse with an offending nation 
is subject to a peculiar difficulty. In an undertaking 
to employ military force, it may be assumed that an 
approximate apportionment of responsibility between 
the several members of a league may be provided for. 
Even here the difficulties may be great when it comes 
to consider questions of command, and, more particu- 
larly, to determine the elements of cost and effective- 
ness, Owing to varying geographical conditions and 
different branches of service represented by armies 
and navies. 

No such basis for apportionment is to be found when 
it comes to the employment of economic force ex- 
pressed in commercial non-intercourse. When such a 
measure is employed, it is not inconceivable that a 
single nation may be compelled to bear substantially 
the entire cost of the undertaking. And it is beyond 
the possibility of chance that the commercial relations 
between the several members of a league and the of- 
fending nation would be such as to furnish the basis 
for their proportionate contribution to the enforce- 
ment of their order. In other words, every nation— 
party to such a league—would have to be prepared to 


- of the war and American business. 
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risk, or sacrifice for the time, its entire trade with an 
offending nation, even though other members of the 
league suffered no corresponding loss. 

This very inequality invites consideration of self- 
interest and consequent antagonisms, which it is im- 
possible to anticipate beyond mere suggestion. 

5. Finally, the recommendation assumes the possi- 
bility of having the decisions and conduct of such a 
league regulated by equitable rules, impartially and 
disinterestedly carried out. It is true that the pro- 
posal contemplates nothing more than the insistence 
that every member of the league before going to war 
shall submit its questions to a council for hearing, con- 
sideration and recommendation. In its purpose the 
recommendation is extremely moderate. Will it rest 
there? 

Power to coerce by economic or military force once 
created is apt to be employed. The proposed league 
is almost sure to have within itself the elements of 
separate combinations based upon distinct interests 
and aims. The opportunities for the exercise of such 
power are innumerable. They may find occasion in 
the circumstances under which controversies between 
nations arise or are induced, in the manner in which 
disputes are submitted and determined, and, above all, 
in the effect that will be given by a majority of a 
league to a council’s recommendation, however ar 
rived at. It is not clear that a powerful league would 
rest content with the moral influence of the proposed 
council’s advice. 

In other words, the question is whether the proposed 
employment of force for peace is not more apt to in 
crease than to decrease disorder—not unlike so many 
of our more modern legislative enactments. 

JosepH H. Derrees, Chairman, 
HowEL_ CHENEY, 

Joun Joy Epson, 

CHARLES NAGEL, 

R. G. Ruerr. 


Referendum Number Eleven. 
Economic Results of the War in American Business. 


If. 

Karly in 1915 the Board of Directors of the Cham- 
ber authorized the President to appoint a special 
Committee to prepare a report on the economic results 
Such a committee 
was at once named and after careful study and investi- 
gation submitted a report which, pursuant to direct:on 
from the Board of Directors, was submitted to re! er- 
endum on November 15, I915. 





Six recommendations were placed before the mem- 
bership of the Chamber. Under the By-laws the vote 
closed at midnight on December 30, 1915, when 282 
organizations had filed ballots. These organizations 
are situated in 4o states, the District of Columbia and 
















Hawaii. The American Chambers of Commerce in 
Berlin and Milan were among those which voted. 

In the balloting each organization casts as many 
votes as it may have delegates at an annual meeting of 
the Chamber. The number of delegates an organiza- 
tion may have depends upon the number of its mem- 
bers, but in no case falls below one or exceeds ten. 

The recommendations of the Committee and the re- 
sults of the balloting on each recommendation were as 
follows: 

I. The Committee recommended action to secure 
conferences among neutral countries, on the initiative 
of the United States, for the purpose of defining and 
enunciating rules which will at all times give due pro- 
tection to life and property upon the high seas. 

763 votes in favor, 29 votes opposed. 

II. The Committee recommended that for the de- 
cision of questions which arise between nations and 
which can be resolved upon the application of estab- 
lished rules or upon a determination of facts the 
United States should take the initiative in joining 
with other nations in establishing an International 
Court. 

753 votes in favor, 21 votes opposed. 

III. The Committee recommended that for consid- 
eration of questions which arise between nations and 
which do not depend upon established rules or upon 
facts which can be determined by an International 
Court the United States should take the initiative in 
joining with other nations in establishing a Council of 
Conciliation. 

744 votes in favor, 28 votes opposed. 

IV. The Committee recommended that the United 
States should take the initiative in joining with other 
nations in agreeing to bring concerted economic pres- 
sure to bear upon any nation or nations which resort 
to military measures without submitting their differ- 
ences to an International Court or a Council of Con- 
ciliation, and awaiting the decision of the Court or the 
recommendation of the Council, as circumstances 
make the more appropriate. 

556 votes in favor, 157 votes opposed. 

V. The Committee recommended that the United 
States take the initiative in joining with other nations 
in agreeing to use concerted military force in the event 
that concerted economic pressure exercised by the 
signatory nations is not sufficient to compel nations 
which have proceeded to war to desist from military 
operations and submit the questions at issue to an In- 
ternational Court or a Council of Conciliation, as cir- 
cumstances make the more appropriate. 

452 votes in favor, 249 votes opposed. 

VI. The Committee recommended that the United 
States should take the initiative in establishing the 
principle of frequent international conferences at ex- 
pressly stated intervals for the progressive amendment 
of international law. 

768 votes in favor, 13 votes opposed. 

The attitude of the Chamber, under the provisions 
of the By-laws, can be fixed only by two-thirds of the 
votes cast, consequently Referendum No. 11 has de- 
fined the attitude of the Chamber in favor of all the 
recommendations of the Committee except Number 5, 
on the use of military force in the event that concerted 
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Less than 
two-thirds of the total number of votes cast were in 
favor of this recommendation. 


economic pressure should not be sufficient. 


Referendum Number Twenty-three. 


On a Proposal to Discriminate Against Germany in Trade After 
the War if Necessary for Self-Defense. 


STATEMENT OF QUESTION. 

In accordance with Article X of the By-laws of the 
Chamber, the Boston Chamber of Commerce of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has presented for the consideration of the 
National Chamber through referendum vote of its 
members the question of preventing excessive rearma- 
ment after the war through discrimination against 
Germany in export trade if necessary to self-defense 
The question is presented in the form of preambles 
and resolution reading as follows: 

Wuereas, The size of Germany's present armament 
and her militaristic attitude have been due to the fact 
that her government is a military autocracy, not re- 
sponsible to the German people ; and 

Wuereas, The size of the German armament after 
the war will be the measure of the greatness of the 
armament forced on all nations; and 

Wuereas, Careful analysis of economic conditions 
shows that the size of Germany’s future armament 
will fundamentally depend on her after-war receipts of 
raw materials and profits from her foreign trade; and 

Wuereas, In our opinion the American people for 
the purpose of preventing an excessive armament will 
assuredly enter an economic combination against Ger- 
many if governmental conditions in Germany make it 
necessary for self-defense ; and 

Wuereas, We believe the American people will not 
join in discrimination against German goods after the 
war if the danger of excessive armament has been re- 
moved by the fact that the German Government has in 
reality become a responsible instrument controlled by 
the German people ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America earnestly calls the attention 
of the business men of Germany to these conditions 
and urges them also to study this situation and to co- 
operate to the end that a disastrous economic war may 
be averted and that a lasting peace may be made more 
certain. 

The Board of Directors, meeting in Washington, D. 
C., November 15, 1917, held the question to be one of 
national character and The Boston 
Chamber was, therefore, requested to prepare the 
statement which an organization member proposing a 
question for referendum vote is entitled to submit. 

This statement, entitled, “Affirmative Outline Pre- 
sented by the Boston Chamber of Commerce,” is 
printed in the pamphlet issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and is followed by an 
Appendix containing excerpts from the President's 
Address to Congress, December 4, 1917. 

Affirmative Outline, Presented by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The business men of the United States know that, 
should the war end leaving the present form of gov- 
ernment in Germany, a large part of every dollar given 
in trade to Germany after the war would be used again 
by.the government to further imperial and military 


importance. 
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ends, just as the German prosperity of the past has 
been used in preparation for the present war. 

Germany’s ability to maintain and increase her 
armaments after the war will depend upon her success 
in getting raw materials and in re-establishing her for- 
eign trade. Extensive armament on the part of Ger- 
many would force the rest of the world into the most 
burdensome period of war preparation known in his- 
tory. The United States, in common with other na- 
tions, could not afford to do anything which would 
advance Germany’s commercial success so long as a 
military autocracy had the power to turn that business 
success into a weapon against them. 

If the German Government remains autocratic, self- 
preservation will force the business men of the world 
to discriminate against German business. It cannot 
be otherwise, unless they are to be content to see the 
whole fruits of industry and toil absorbed by the 
maintenance of armaments. We are convinced that 
the facts of the situation prove this proposal to be not 
only a sound, but an inevitable policy on the part of 
the United States. 

Why Such Pronouncement as is Contained in the Reso- 
lution Will Have Effect in Germany. 

The United States is one of the most fruitful mar- 
kets to which Germany can look after the war. Ger- 
man business men know that there will have been 
generated so much hatred and distrust in England, 
France, and the nearby enemy countries, that her trade 
with them will be difficult for some time to come, 
whatever the settlement of the war may be. But they 
may be thinking that our distance from the war zone, 
and our late entrance into the war, will mean a less in- 
tense feeling on our part. For this reason they are 
looking with greater hope toward re-establishing com- 
mercial relations with us. If, therefore, American 
business, in an authoritative way, makes it clear that 
America, also, will be compelled to join in business op- 
position to an autocratic Germany, and if American 
business makes it equally clear that America will not 
wage a business war against a Germany whose govern- 
ment is responsible to the people, German business 
men will have a strong motive for urging a democ- 
ratization of the German Government, as the only road 
to a successful commercial future. 

How Such a Policy Differs From a Policy of Revenge. 

This proposal must not be confused with the numer- 
ous suggestions that have been made for an economic 
combination against Germany as a policy of revenge. 
If the nations allied against Germany say flatly and 
without qualification that after the war they are going 
to unite to prevent Germany from securing raw ma- 
terials and to hamper her trade, the logical results will 
be a stiffening of the German war spirit, and an in- 
creasing conviction among Germans that, for them, 


this is a war of defense. 
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The distinctive feature in the proposal of this refer- 
endum is a recognition that, under normal circum- 
stances, business boycotts and other artificial interfer- 
ence with economic laws are unsound and in the long 
run unprofitable*to all concerned; and a recognition 
that, if the German Government is made responsible 
to the German people, the rest of the world can be 
measurably sure that German prosperity will not be 
used by German military ambition. Sound business 
consideration will then dictate a determined opposition 
to an economic war against Germany purely as a mat- 
ter of revenge. 

This proposal is concerned only in making clear to 
the business men of Germany that a continuance of 
the present German military autocracy will compel the 
rest of the world to unite in a business opposition to 
Germany as an act of self-preservation. 


The Practical Possibilities of Getting Such a Statement 
Into the Hands of German Business Men. 


The difficulty of getting such a report into the hands 
of German business men is real but not insuperable. 
The following possibilities are clear: 

1. In spite of rigid censorship, a great deal of news 
is getting into Germany from the nearby neutral press. 
The papers of Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and other neutral countries are getting into Ger- 
many constantly. With this resolution published in 
Switzerland alone, we could be practically sure of its 
getting into the hands of German business men. 

2. There are throughout the netitral countries busi- 
ness men, members of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce and otherwise, who, if this 
resolution were placed in their hands, would have 
many opportunities to discuss the matter with indi- 
vidual business men of Germany upon their frequent 
visits to these neutral countries. German business 
men are visiting Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and other neutral countries constantly. This 
word-of-mouth communication of the report would 
spread the idea widely. Our personal correspondence 
with these neutral business men would help greatly. 

There is direct evidence that the business men of 
Germany are today thinking of this war not only in 
terms of present military results, but in terms of 
future business success as well. Recent dispatches, 
and information from other sources, indicate that in- 
creasing attention is being paid by the German news- 
papers to the growing difficulties of re-establishing 
German foreign trade after the war. Evidence is in- 
creasing that German business men are regarding with 
apprehension the possibility that German goods will 
find no market after the war in the ports of her pres- 
ent enemies. They know that no treaty provisions 
can give Germany the willing custom of free men, 
without which there can be no commercial success 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








FORCEFUL WINDOW DISPLAY OF PAINTS 
AND VARNISHES BRINGS RUSH OF 
BUSINESS TO COMPANY. 

An understanding of psychology is very essential in 
preparing a window display. The dealer must know 
how the buyers in his community are affected by cer- 
tain subjects and certain arrangements. 
know how certain classes of people respond to certain 
Much of this knowledge can 


He must also 


kinds of suggestions. 
be obtained only by experience and close observation 
The mere obtaining of such knowl- 
The dealer must be able to 
After 


of human nature. 
edge is not all, however. 
apply the knowledge in arranging his display. 
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Window Display of Paints and Varnishes, Awarded 
Window Display Competition. Arranged by 


he has discovered what sort of merchandise appeals 
most to the class of buyers he aims to attract, he 
should find out how to arrange the goods in a way 
that will produce to greatest results. 

It should not be thought, however, that it requires 
genius to be able to understand the manner in which 
the mind of the buyer reacts to certain impressions. 
This is not the case. It does require common sense, 
however, as well as the ability to keep wide awake. 
We are sure that hardware dealers, as a whole are 
capable of meeting both of these requirements. This 
is evident from the large number of successful dis- 
plays which have been produced by them. 

One of these highly successful displays is shown 
herewith. This display was arranged by William 
Festing, for Weed and Company, Rochester, New 
York, and was awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpWARE Recorp Window 
Display Competition. It is evident from a glance at 
this exhibit that the arranger possessed the necessary 
understanding of human nature. The display is a 
forceful one, first, because it exhibits merchandise 
which from its very nature carries an appeal to the 
class of buyers the company seeks to. attract, and sec- 








ond, because it is arranged in such a way as to pro- 
duce the greatest results. 

This display is intended to interest the women of 
the community in the varnish paint, flat-tone paint, 
and floor stain sold by the company. The company 
realized that women are, as a rule, exceedingly anxi- 
ous about the appearance of their home. They are 
willing to do a great deal of hard work to make their 
flats pleasing to behold. The housewife feels very 
proud when she is told that her home is very neat and 
attractive. Consequently when they see an opportun- 
ity for obtaining something which will help them in 
their task of improving the appearance of their flat, 
they will not let it slip out of their grasp. 
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Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
William Festing, for Weed and Company, Rochester, 


New York. 


We are thus able to appreciate the strength of this 


display. Floor stains and varnishes make the home 
pia) 


attractive in appearance. For this reason they ap 


peal to the housewife. This is especially true if they 
are arranged in a forceful manner, as in this window 
exhibit. The company informs us that the display 
created a great rush of business and that the buyers 
expressed their admiration at the articles shown and 
the way in which they were arranged. The following 
description of the display was submitted by the ar 
ranger : 

“The background of this display was made up of 
wall board and was divided by panels. The panels 
were painted in different colors, which showed the 
display up to great advantage. 

“The display was divided into three sections. One 
section was devoted to Varnish Paint, the second, to 
I‘lat-tone paint, and the third, to floor stain. 

“In the latter section an oak stained and varnished 
floor was shown. In the other two sections green 
c'oth was used on the floor, and black cloth was thrown 
arund the pedestals. Display cards, attractively col- 
ored, were numerous in the exhibit. 


“This window display created a great rush of busi 
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ness. The women, especially were attracted, both by 
the articles shown, and by the way in which they were 
arranged.” 
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WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION LEADS 
TO IMPROVED BUSINESS. 

In normal times when commercial affairs are in a 
prosperous condition, no extraordinary effort is needed 
to maintain a sufficient income to ward off bankrutcy. 
A fair amount of attention to sales coupled with or- 
dinary window exhibits will keep a store going at a 
reasonable rate of progress. But the present times 
are not normal. The war has introduced new and 
insistent demands upon the attention of the people. 
Every town and city has bands, parades, Red Cross 
drives, and scores of other war enterprises which mul- 
tiply the claims upon the people and divert their minds 
from less clamorous appeals. 

Consequently, the window display of today must 
possess more potent attractions than were required 
before the Great Conflict to catch the eye of the pass- 
er-by and secure his interest in the goods on exhibi- 
tion. The persuasiveness of the display must operate 
through different channels. Inasmuch as the domi- 
nant thought of the country has its taproots in the 
nation’s determination to conquer and destroy Hun 
autocracy, selling arguments must be altered to har- 
monize therewith. 

How to connect one’s window display with the dom- 
inant war thought is the problem. That it is being 
successfully solved is evident from the window dis- 
plays which are submitted in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp Window Display Competition. 
Hardware dealers who enter this contest and study 
carefully the published descriptions and photographs 
are deriving benefit therefrom. Active participation 
in the Competition leads to improved business. The 
reason is obvious. Special efforts are always made 
when a man is striving for prizes and honors. These 
special efforts redound to the betterment of his store 
and are reflected in augmented sales. The contest is 
open to all employers and clerks in the hardware and 
allied trades without distinction ‘of persons. Read 
the rules given below and resolve for your own profit 
to enter the competition without delay. 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The condition of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
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ber 1st, 1918. Address all photographs and descri}- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoR 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 





ISSUES A NEW BICYCLE CATALOG. 





A new and highly interesting bicycle catalog has just 
been completed by the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle 
Works, 354 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
and is ready for distribution to all those who desire a 
copy. An important item in the catalog is the “Iver 
Johnson Warranty,’ which reads as follows: “We 
agree to make good by repair or replacement, at any 
time during the calendar year in which a bicycle is sold 
by us, any imperfection or defect in material or work- 
manship of such bicycle, provided that the factory 
serial number shall be on such bicycle at the time the 
claim is made, and that all imperfect or defective parts 
shall be referred to us and delivered at our factory, 
transportation prepaid, before any claims for repair or 
replacement shall be allowed. This warranty does not 
cover the cost of repairing said bicycle when damaged 
by accident, misuse or neglect. All tires, saddles, and 
other equipment not of our manufacture are guaran- 
teed by the manufacturers thereof, and must be re- 
turned to them for repairs or replacements.” This 
warranty gives dealers a good foundation for making 
sales. 

The many illustrations constitute another feature of 
this catalog. They show the different types of bicy- 
cles made by these manufacturers and also different 
styles of saddles and sundries. Included among thie 
illustrations in the catalog are racing bicycles, road- 
sters, heavy service bicycles, mobicyles, ladies’ special 
roadsters, and boy scout bicycles. 

Hardware dealers will find this catalog to be a very 
valuable one and should lose no time in obtaining a 
copy. This will be sent to them upon request of the 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 354 River 
Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 





ecteataacethlliteiniciac 

When you use good advertising space to tell of the 
things you do not do, you are getting into dangerous 
territory. Many things you claim not to do your com- 
petitor does, and thus you get the name of knoc!:'ng 
him and his store. 
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OUTLINES DIRECTIONS FOR HELPING 
WORK OF AMERICANIZATION. 





Business men engaged in the hardware and related 
trades may do a constructive work for their country 
and, incidentally, promote their own legitimate inter- 
ests, by taking part in the movement for intelligent 
Americanization of our foreign born population. The 
following directions contain suggestions which may 
be supplemented and elaborated by each one accord- 
ing to his own experience: 

1. Win your way with our New American neigh- 
Do not force yourself upon them. Help them 
to understand you while you try to understand them. 
Foster the trust of all and let them see in you fair- 


bors. 


ness, sincerity and toleration. 

2. Avoid comparison of races to their detriment: 
remember that all races have a native capacity for 
good citizenship. 

3. There is a great need on the part of all the 
native-born for ‘ 
consistent with criticism of immigrant ignorance of 


‘a passion for patience” which is in 


our institutions and laws. 

4. Remember that the language of the immigrant 
is dear to him for home and religious purposes and 
the intimate relations of his life. Respect his language 
and he will learn ours more willingly. 

5. Americanization is a call for the appreciation of 
America and the understanding of the fact that even 
this country is in the making. Coercive Americaniza 
tion like coercive loyalty does not make for good citi 
zenship. 

6. Make the term “Americanization” definite, sig- 
nifying a common language, a common citizenship, a 
common standard of living, and a realization that we 
are all the pioneers of the America that is to be. 

7. The immigrant is a human being much as you 
and I and the way you approach and treat your friends 
is the way to success with him. 

8. Practice Americanism yourself and wherever 
you find people attacking or “knocking” your Govern 
ment and officials give him something fine about 
America .to think about. 
have very insignificant beginnings. 


Sedition and treason often 


—_—_~+-@.—___- -— 


URGES CONTINUANCE OF ADVERTISING. 


Declaring that continuous publicity now is neces 
sary aS a preparatory measure for peace times, Val 
lisher, the London publisher, urges the maintenance 
of advertising during the war. “Some wonderful 
things have happened in advertising,” he 
“through war conditions, and | want to touch on some 
of those things, that you may be prepared for the 
conditions that will probably arise as the war goes on. 
In the last four years the business men of Great Brit- 


says, 


ain have learned more concerning the importance of 
building good-will through advertising than they did 
in the forty years preceding the war. 

British manufacturers who have not a dollar’s worth 
of merchandise to sell, whose entire plants are em 
ployed on government work are keeping their adver- 
tising continuously before the public, because while 
they are perfectly willing to turn their profits over to 
the Government, while they are perfectly willing for 









the sake of winning the war to have their factories 
commandeered and their normal business completely 
stopped, yet they are not willing to sacrifice their good- 
will; they are not willing to have their names or their 
products forgotten. 

And so they continue their advertising, continue 
building their good-will, so that when the war shall be 
won there will be an immediate demand for the bil- 
of dollars’ worth of merchandise that their 
greatly enlarged factories will then turn out. 


lions 


This is a time when every manufacturer, every 
business man, should look far ahead. Good-will can- 
not be built in a day, even by advertising. The war 
We have all seen the mistake 
of being unprepared for war; it is almost as great and 


will not last always. 


serious a mistake to be unprepared for peace. 

What are you going to do with your acres and acres 
of enlarged factory space now employed in the making 
of war products all over America, if you don’t build 
good-will now for the goods you are going to make 
when the war is won? How are you going to keep 
the smoke coming out of your factory chimneys after 
peace is declared, if you don’t keep your name con- 
stantly before the public now, and build a demand for 
your peace-time products that will insure a satisfac- 
tory business the minute you stop making munitions or 
other war supplies ? 

The war has taught the manufacturers and business 
men of Britain that advertising is not only the least 
expensive way to sell goods, but that it also has the fat 
more important function of building good-will—a 
good-will whose benefits, especially in critical times, 
can hardly be measured. British business men have 
also learned that advertising can be used in time of 
war to stop the sale of their goods, and at the same 
time retain and even increase the good-will of the pub 
lic. Ina few cases British corporations have realized 
when it was too late, and after irrevocable damage, 
that advertising would have saved them. 

\loreover, you Americans must not forget your op 
portunities for foreign trade. Millions of people in 
(sreat Britain and France and Italy and Central and 
South America will be looking to you for American- 
made goods when the war is over. Those of you who 
are best prepared, those of you whose good-will is 
most firmly established, will reap the greatest benefit. 

= or 
MELTS THE GOLDEN CALF FOR BONDS. 

The Huns imagined at first that America had set up 

a golden calf decorated all over the pelt with dollar 


signs. And so they were sure America was afraid to 
fight. 

That thought sent them singing into battle. 

The German has discovered that the American's 


golden calf isn’t so sacred that the American people 
hesitate to melt it down to buy ships, guns, powder, 
and food to feed millions of fighting Yanks and send 
them over to Chateau Thierry. 

Today the Germans go into battle groaning 

And the Uhlan cavalry have to prod the German 
troops to make them fight. 

But just hear them groan when they hear of the 


overwhelming success of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
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EXPLAINS VALUE OF ALUMINUM TO THE 
HARDWARE TRADE. 

Revolutions are fast becoming the public’s most 
favored diversion. We have all kinds of social revo- 
lutions, industrial revolutions, political revolutions, to 
say nothing of that little frolic down in Mexico or the 
one carried out in larger proportions on the other side 
of the Atlantic. These all tend more or less to disturb 
business. The kind of revolution that has been needed 
most is a constructive one. And now we have it— 
the revolution in the kitchen. 

There was a time when women had the hardest Jot 
in our plan of. social organization. Most of us can 
remember when every cooking utensil was made of 
heavy iron. There were iron skillets, iron tea kettles, 
iron baking dishes and even the clothes on washday 
were boiled in heavy iron boilers. But under the mod- 
ern reorganization of the kitchen aluminum is playing 
a major role. Light of weight, the acme of sanitation, 
saving in fuel, easy to clean and keep clean, aluminum 
cooking utensils are much in demand. 

The woman who doesn’t use aluminum in her 
kitchen offers but one reason—expense. But when 
the advantages, length of service, and saving of labor 
are considered aluminum is much cheaper. The pur- 
chaser has a utensil that will last practically a lifetime. 
On the other hand the housekeeper would buy within 
a few years perhaps three such utensils of any other 
material. If the same dealer sold her each time his 
profits would be about the same as on one piece of 
aluminum. But he probably won’t sell her each kettle. 
The housewife will find that her first one didn’t come 
up to expectations and the second sale will be made by 
another dealer and so on. But when the dealer sells 
an aluminum utensil the recollection of quality will 
remain and will influence future buying in other hard- 
ware lines. 

It is possible to stimulate sales.in aluminum ware 
more than in perhaps any other line of hardware. 
Aluminum goods lend themselves readily to demon- 
strations, demonstrations that are interesting and 
which will attract attention far beyond the ordinary 
hardware demonstration. The possibility of increas- 
ing sales is great, for the dealer’s prospects will com- 
prise every representative home in his community. 
There are many novel tests to which aluminum may be 
subjected, the acid test, the heat test, the cleaning test, 
etc. 

Aluminum is one of the most recent metals to be put 
to general use. Though its existence was known as 
far back as the time of Pliny the Elder it wasn’t until 
thirty years ago that Charles M. Hall, an Oberlin stu- 
dent, discovered the process by which this metal, more 
plentiful in the earth’s crust than any other, could be 
obtained at a reasonable cost. Since then the develop- 
ment of the aluminum industry has been remarkable, 
though still in its infancy. 

The bane of the kitchen is grease. In most cooking 
utensils the grease accumulates and defies efforts at 
Skillets, for instance, despite the lavish ex- 





removal. 


penditure of elbow energy, will soon become coated 
with a greasy compound. With aluminum when 
grease gathers during the cooking operation it yields 
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readily to soapsuds and water. Frequently the house- 
wife burns something to a crisp. In the case of the 
cheaper utensils she finds they are ruined by the burn- 
ing. Such is never the case with aluminum. Steel 
wool, a hardware product, will remove the most tena- 
cious burned substance. 

This simple fact affords the hardware dealer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for demonstration. He can take 
an aluminum kettle, boil cabbage in it until it is burned 
black. Then he can take a small quantity of steel 
wool, remove the burned material on one-half the sur- 
face and show the contrast between the cleaned and 
burned surfaces in his window. This is a positive 
argument in favor of the aluminum. As a. selling 
point he can also call the attention of his customers te 
the fact that milk can be boiled down to half its vol- 
ume without leaving a scorched taste. The milk can 
be boiled without stirring, where in any other vessel a 
disagreeable taste would be imparted. 

It is also a well known fact that the process of cook- 
ing creates acids which have more or less effect upon 
the body of the cooking vessel—except in the case of 
aluminum. Nickel, copper or tin are very susceptible 
to the action of acids. The dealer can take a sixty per 
cent solution of nitric acid and allow these materials 
to rest for a time in the acid when the action will be 
quite noticeable. Copper and nickel coins can be used 
in the test. Aluminum submitted to the same test 
resists the action of the acid. These metals after the 
acid has acted upon them can be suspended in the win- 
dow by clips, properly labeled, and will afford another 
strong testimonial to the superiority of aluminum. 

Aluminum also possesses the advantages of distrib- 
uting heat more evenly and quickly. Two wires of 
equal length, one steel and the other aluminum, may be 
used as an interesting demonstration of this fact. The 
two wires can be held with one end in the hand and 
the other in an alcohol or gas flame. The aluminum 
wire will become heated very quickly and will soon be 
uncomfortable to handle, while the steel wire can be 
almost a red heat at one end before the heat becomes 
uncomfortable to the hand. 

An occasional display designed to show the differ- 
ence in weight can be arranged in the window by con- 
structing a pair of balance scales somewhat on the 
order of those used by jewelers. On one side can be 
placed an iron cooking utensil, while on the other be- 
fore the improvised scales will balance can be placed 
from ten to fifteen similar aluminum articles. 

From some manufacturers it is possible to obtain 
some interesting exhibits which show the various 
steps in the manufacture of aluminum receptacles. 
These show bauxite, which is the crude ore, and which 
is found principally in Arkansas, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee; alumina, the purified ore; aluminum ingots, 
sheets and finished utensils. These convey to custom- 
ers a broader idea and a new interest in aluminum. 

The aluminum used in cooking utensils is 99.33 pet 
cent pure. There is a little silicon and a trace of iron. 
In fact, by the electrolysis process used in separating 
the aluminum from the bauxite it is a comparatively 
easy matter to obtain the pure metal. 

Cooking utensils generally are stamped out of the 
sheet metal rolled from the rectangular slag ingots to 

















about the same thickness as seen in the finished recep- 


tacle. The slabs are first pressed through rolling ma- 
chines under enormous pressure. This operation re- 
duces the thickness and spreads the slabs into large 
sheets. These sheets are then cut into smaller pieces 
according to the size of the article to be made and put 
through another rolling process which smooths and 
shapes the metal. They then receive the finishing 
process, which requires a series of passes through 
other rolls. The final operation reduces the sheets to 
the required thickness and gives them a high rolled 
finish. The immense pressure to which the metal is 
subjected renders it dense and hard. 

Large presses or stamping machines are next brought 
into action, and these draw or stamp the sheet alumi- 
num as near to the shape of the finished article as pos- 
sible. The number of operations required for each 
utensil varies according to the different shapes of the 
article to be made. With some articles it is impossible 
to arrive at the exact shape by this process, but when 
it is brought as near to the finished state as possible 
other methods are employed for the final shaping. 

The process is commonly known as stamping, and is 
generally regarded as the best. However, there are 
occasions when some other similar process will answer 
the purpose, especially where the hard finish is not a 
particular advantage. Two other methods are com- 
monly employed—spun and cast aluminum. 

Spun goods are made from pure aluminum as are 
the stamped articles, but the process is not nearly so 
complicated. The aluminum in the spinning method 
is not subjected to such great pressure as in the stamp- 
ing and is shaped in the easiest possible manner. Con- 
sequently spun goods are softer and more susceptible 
to denting. 

Cast goods usually are very thick and are made for 
some special purpose. They are made of aluminum 
that contains from six to eight per cent alloy. They 
are somewhat porous and are very apt to contain sand- 
holes which are easily attacked by impurities in the 
water. 





Aluminum goods were not always made as sub- 
stantially as they are now. Some of the earlier prod- 
ucts were quite inferior and because they didn’t make 
good the extravagant claims of their manufacturers 
really gave the aluminum industry a backset. Now 
the aluminum goods have merit and quality and the 
manufacturers make no claims which they cannot 
back. 

This newly popularized metal is supplanting other 
metals in the arts and sciences and the influence of 
aluminum is extending beyond the kitchen. Because 
of its light weight and the small amount of material re- 
quired, aluminum is used quite extensively in the 
manufacture of small articles that sell over the ten- 
cent counters. Though light and not made of as high 
a quality of the metal as the stamped goods, for aver- 
age purposes these articles are just as satisfactory as 
though made of a heavier and higher quality metal. 
Prominent among such articles are condiment sets, pin 
trays, etc., articles the hardware dealer should handle, 
and which can be very profitably handled at ten cents. 

The salesmanship employed in handling aluminum 
goods need be no different from that employed in sell- 
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ing other lines of hardware. It is well to consider that 
aluminum cooking utensils appeal to feminine buyers. 
By adding a line of aluminum ware the dealer will add 
another line that will interest women—a class of trade 
greatly to be desired as it controls to no small extent 
the family purse. The line should be extensively dis- 
played both in the display windows and in the sales- 
room. Advertising—real advertising—should be done 
through the local press as that is one of the best ways 
of reaching womankind. Every opportunity for show- 
ing aluminum to women customers should be grasped. 
Clerks should be instructed to call the attention of 
every feminine customer to it, even though in the most 
casual manner. It will set customers thinking. And 
the one thing the hardware dealer will soon learn about 
his aluminum ware business, is that it pays a nice 
profit. 


se 


DECLARES THAT WASTE OF PAPER IS 
EQUAL TO WASTE OF MONEY. . 


Paper is a valuable commodity and its cost is in 
creasing steadily. Every pound of paper wasted repre- 
sents the waste of money that might better be used 
to help finance the war, or to help the Red Cross or 
Y. M.C. A. The aggregate saving that could be real- 
ized by the more careful purchase and more economi- 
cal use of paper would be enormous. 

Paper is an article of such general and necessary 
use that if a shortage were allowed to develop it would 
The effi- 
ciency of the agencies for the dissemination of news, 


inevitably lead to serious consequences. 


such as newspapers, magazines, trade journals, books, 
etc., would be impaired. The transaction of business, 
which depends so largely upon paper, would be inter- 
fered with. 

In order to avoid the possibility of such a shortage 
several important steps have already been taken. 

1. The the War 


tries Board has placed all pulp and paper mills on the 


Priorities Committee of Indus 


preferred list with the express understanding that 
every economy shall be practiced. 

2. The Pulp and Paper Section of the War Indus 
tries Board has issued rulings affecting all the prin- 
cipal grades of paper which will result in eliminating 
wastes and increase the productive capacity of mills. 
The standardization of weights, sizes, colors, etc., will 
enable mills to run their machines more continuously 
than heretofore. This will make possible a larger out 
put with the same equipment, working capital, and 
labor force. 

By standardizing products in this manner mills and 
distributors will be able to confine their stocks to the 
essentials, thereby increasing the rapidity of thei 
turnover and the efficiency of their working capital. 
The stocks which wholesalers and retailers are now 
obliged to carry can undoubtedly be very materially 
reduced by this means. The consuming public may 
be slightly inconvenienced in some cases by not be- 
ing able to purchase just the same article that they 
formerly bought, but every patriotic citizen should be 
glad to make the small sacrifice in order to help win 


the war. 
3. The Pulp and Paper Section has also adopted 
recommendations for curtailing the consumption of 
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paper by newspapers, magazines, trade journals, text- 
book publishers, etc., which should result in the sav- 
ing of from 15 to 25 per cent. 

What now remains to be done is for every con- 
sumer of paper from the housewife and corner gro- 
cery or drug store to the large bank, department 
store, or hardware house to reduce the consumption of 
paper to that which is strictly necessary. A prompt 
and whole-hearted response to the Government’s ap- 
peal to economize in the use of paper will remove the 
possibility of a shortage and help materially to win 
the war. 

:very consumer of paper must realize that the fail- 
ure to observe this requirement may result in the 
withdrawal of any or all of the priority privileges, 
without which the supply cannot be maintained. 





ISSUES WARNING TO BOND HOLDERS. 


Werthless securities are being offered in exchange 
for Liberty Bonds by certain questionable companies 
whose activities have reached such a point as to re- 
ceive particular attention from the Liberty Loan or- 
ganizations and Federal Reserve Banks. The efforts 
of certain stock salesmen and promoters to float is- 
sues of stock by taking in exchange Liberty’ Bonds 
may result disastrously for Liberty Bond holders 
whose financial knowledge is not sufficient to protect 
them from fallacious arguments of salesmen who ad- 
vocate the promotion of new companies to “stimulate 
production.” 

The practice of exchanging stocks for Liberty Bonds 
is specifically disapproved by the Treasury Department, 
both because of the danger to the small bond holder 
and the conversion of Liberty Bonds into a paper cur- 
rency. The Treasury Department is compelled to 
characterize any continuance of it as an act unfriendly 


to the Government. 


“*2e- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ° 


through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


27470—A firm in France desires to purchase and secure 
an agency for the sale of motor-car accessories. Corre- 
spondence should be in French. Reference. 

27472—A business man in Norway desires to secure an 
agency, on a commission basis, for the sale of iron and steel 
produc ts, metals, hardware, and machinery. Credit will be 
opened in New York for payment-against documents. Cor- 
respondence may be in E nglish. Reference. 

27475—A company in England is in the market for 
kitchen utensils, such as tinned sauce pans, frying pans, tea 
kettles, galvanized iron buckets, and similar goods. Quota- 
tions should be made f. 0. b. New York. Payment will be 
made by letter of credit i in New York. Reference. 

27187—A firm in Brazil desires to secure agencies for the 
sale of agricultural machinery. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. : 

27490—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of aluminum and enameled household articles. Corre- 


spondence should be in French. References. 






27491—A man in Switzerland desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of tools and hardware, machinery in general, and 
all kinds of metal goods. Quotations may be made f. o. b. 
New York. Correspondence may be in English, but French 
is preferred. References. 

27494—A firm in Chile is in the market for tinners’ and 
plumbers’ tools and supplies. Payment will be made by cash 
against documents in New York. Correspondence should be 
in Spanish. References. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth 
Building, New Yerk City. 

National Hardware Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
T. J. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 


tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon Jones, Secretary, Fulton suilding, Pittsburgh, 
Pech 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware’ -Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 





Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotel 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 
Indiana. 

John M. Hunter has purchased a hardware store at 

Poseyville. 
lowa. 

C. EK. Ward has sold his hardware business at Humboldt 

to ‘ Ne Lambert. 


1. J. Soper has purchased the stock of the Casey Hard 
ware Ghana at Marion. 
Kansas. 
The Hoefer Hardware and Implement Store at Oak Hil! 
has been purchased by George Mallo. 
Nebraska. 

B. A. Simmons has given up his hardware store at Eri 
son to T. H. Whillock. 

John Knutzen has sold his interest in the hardware busi 
ness at Bruning to his partners, the new name now bein; 
Hendricks and Phillipi Company. 

North Dakota. 

\. H. Ziegler has sold a half interest in his hardwar: 
business at Kiester to G. D. Baker, the new firm now bei! 
Ziegler and Baker. 

Oklahoma. 

The firms of Sabourin-Kidwell-Roth and S. L. Jennin 
and Son at Montgomery City, have consolidated-and will i 
corporate with a capital stock of $10,000. They will conduct 
a hardware, furniture and undertaking business. 

Kennedy Brothers and V. B. Lynn have bought the T 
Lumly Hardware Store at Tonkawa. 

South Dakota. 

The Hartwell Hardware Company, Irene, 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 by-H. 
Trene M. Hartwell and Warner C. Hartwell. 

Texas. 

The hardware store of Towery-Sanders-Parsons ( 
pany at Athens was damaged by a recent fire to the extent 
$15,000, the insurance being $8,000. 

Wisconsin. 

A. A. Krueger has purchased the hardware stock 
Blades and Meikle at Benton. 

R. S. Hause has sold his hardware store at Eland t 
Westphal. 


has been in: 


P. Hartw: 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








FUEL ADMINISTRATION EXPLAINS THE 
SUNDAY GAS SAVING MEASURE. 


The United States Fuel Administration issues the 
following: 

The United States Fuel Administration finds that 
in regard to the conservation of gasolene many have 
understood that the plan of not driving pleasure auto- 
mobiles on Sundays was an order, instead of a re- 
quest. It has been suggested that the result to be 
sought might better be gained by a card system or 
some other method of rationing gasolene. The answer 
to this is that in the time it would take to inaugurate 
a card system of rationing, the shortage should be 
overcome, particularly if there is heed to the calls of 
conservation with regard to waste, leaks, and the run- 
ning of motors when fiot actually in operation. There 
is further answer that from European experience the 
machinery of administrating a rationing system to 
three or four million automobile users is so large and 
so extremely expensive that tt should not be under- 
taken until the need is extremely great. 

The request for no Sunday driving was limited to 
the territory east of the Mississippi because the great 
bulk of the country’s gasolene is obtained in the mid- 
continent fields, in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Louisiana, while all oil and gasolene sent to the war 
zone is shipped from our Atlantic seaboard, and trans- 
portation is saved by conservation in the East. 
NOW IS OPPORTUNE TIME TO HANDLE 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 





Automobile accessories which help the autoist to 
economize and to conserve the materials needed for 
war purposes, are proving immensely popular at the 
present time and are enabling hardware dealers who 
sell them to do a thriving business. In the following 
baragraphs are mentioned some of the most important 
of the accessories which the hardware dealer can 
vrofitably sell while the spirit of economy and patriot- 
ism is uppermost. 

Among the “conservation” 
gages, for helping the autoist to keep his tires in- 
fated to the most efficient pressure, vulcanizers for 
mending tube punctures and small casing cuts, tube 
bags to prevent tubes from being worn out in the tool 
box before they are ever used, tire covers to protect 
the spare tire from the ruinous effects of light and 
soapstone, tire irons, valves, 


accessories are tire 


exposure, reliners, 
punips, ete. 

The hardware dealer will find that practically every 
autoist is a good prospect for one or more of these 
accessories because every autoist is interested in avoid- 
ing tire trouble and getting more mileage from his 
tire Furthermore, no automobile is equipped with 
tire accessories when the motorist buys it, and, conse- 


quently, he is compelled to get them from some dealer. 
If the hardware dealer goes about things in the right 
way there is no reason why he should not get this trade. 

Any accessory which prevents needless tire trouble 
will always prove a good seller. A well made tire, 
properly inflated, will deteriorate very little so long as 
the waterproof covering of rubber remains intact, and 
keeps foreign substances from contact with the fabric. 
But, sharp stones, car tracks, and many other things 
are continually cutting and tearing at it. Even the 
hole left by a small nail puncture may start an “in- 
fection” which destroys the surrounding canvas in an 
incredibly short time. One very effective preventive of 
tire trouble is a vulcanizer which will enable the auto- 
ist to give his tires the immediate attention they need. 
The vulcanizing process is similar to the welding of 
metals. In order to repair a casing cut or a tube punc- 
ture it is simply necessary to clean the injury, fill it 
with scraps of raw rubber, and heat it to the proper 
vulcanizing temperature for a few minutes. The new 
rubber will unite with the tire so perfectly that the 
point of union can hardly be detected by its appearance, 
and can not be distinguished by any difference in tex- 
ture or resilience. It may be possible to make a tempo- 
rary tube repair by patching, but all autoists know that 
the tube must be vulcanized if a permanent repair is 
desired. A casing repair, to be permanent, must be 
welded into the substance of the tire. 

It is not difficult to make casing repairs. They are 
real expense-savers, because they prevent and elimi- 
nate the most common cause of premature tire failure 
Prompt sealing of small cuts that seem to be too in- 
significant to be taken to the garage for repairs, en 
ables the tire to run until the tread is entirely worn 
through. By spending a little time on his tires occa 
sionally any motorist can easily double or even treble 
his tire mileage, as well as do away with roadside delay 
and trouble from unnecessary blowouts. 

It is advisable, from a business point of view, for 
every accessory dealer to be prepared with at least a 
small supply of tire accessories to take advantage of 
the unprecedented demand which conditions have cre 
ated. Even hardware dealers who have not carried 
accessories in the past will find this an opportune time 
to begin by handling a line of “conservation” acces 
sories. 

+ 

POINTS OUT THE DUTY OF CLERKS. 

Clerks dealing with the public in these times should 
make it a question of personal honor to keep informed 
with the war. War 


We 


upon all questions connected 
should be our business, first, last, and all the time. 
should never “lose sight of the ball.” 

Our daily conversation in these times must be 
guarded. We are either aiding our Government or we 


are aiding the Germans. Which side are you on? 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











The illustration in the advertisement shown here- 
with is the main feature which draws favorable atten- 
tion to the copy. This feature carries a strong appeal 
to the housewife. As a general rule, she does not care 
for long-winded descriptions, or exaggerated claims. 
She wants to get an idea of the appearance of the 
range. The best way for the dealer to give her this 
is to present an illustration of the range in his adver- 
tisement. Some dealers, however, in doing this in- 
jure their chances for making sales instead of increas- 
ing them. The reason for this lies in the poor kind of 
an illustration they offer. It does not give the house- 
wife a correct impression of the range. It tends, 
rather, to prejudice her against the range. But, on 
the other hand, if the dealer presents an illustration 
like the one shown in this copy, he is sure to draw the 
readers to his store. 

This advertisement was arranged by George A. Hall, 
and is reproduced herewith from the Burlington Free 









Round Oak 
Chief 
Three Fuel 


Rang 


The need of th 













Burns 
Coal 
Wood 
Gas 


ECONOMY 


in fuel 


EFFICIENCY 
in service 
212-214 College St 
Burlington, Vermont 
















George A. Hal 


Press and Times, Burlington, Vermont. 
feature of the range arising from the fact that it burns 
three kinds of fuel is very clearly brought to the read- 
er’s attention. This copy is one from which satisfac- 


tory results should be derived. 
x * 






The economy 


It is evident that the company which prepared the 
advertisement shown herewith does not believe in 
leaving the readers in doubt regarding the device 
which it sells. It presents an accurate picture of the 
machine. In doing this it shows good business judg- 
ment. Very often a dealer fails to make his adver- 


tising pay simply because he is not fair with the buyer, 
because he does not give him a clear idea of the article 
It is therefore, best to be hon- 


which he has on sale. 








est in advertising, as in everything else. The dealer 
who thinks that he can confuse the buyer and still get 
him for a customer is laboring under a delusion. The 


JOHNSTON NO. I2 MOWER 





M you prefer a light weight mower in which durability and strength are not 
sacrificed, see the JOHNSTON No. 12. The No. 12 has given eminent satis- 
faction. Ite steel, dust proof roller bearings insure easy running. The pole 
is in direct line, insuring even draft. 

THE JOHNSTON No. 12 can be had in two sizes for cither 4 1-2 or 5 foot 


cuts. 


H E. MOSELEY HARDWARE CO 


one who seeks neither to bemuddle the mind of the 
buyer nor to trick him into buying by dishonest 
methods will find that his advertising always pays, and 





will enjoy success. 
This advertisement is a reduced reproduction of the 


_ copy prepared by the H. E. Moseley [lardware Com- 


It appeared in the Kinston Free Press of Kins- 
The word “you” in the reading 
This advertisement is a creditable 


pany. 
ton, North Carolina. 
matter is forceful. 
piece of work. 

aK * * 

Ly constant repetition an advertisement of the na- 
ture of the one shown herewith can be made to bring 
business to the advertiser. This advertisement was 
prepared by U. A. Woolever, and ran in the Evening 
Democrat of Fort Madison, Iowa. It serves as a force- 
ful reminder to the people of the community in which 





Acetylene Welding=Cutting 


Can Repair broken parts of steel, iron, aluminum, copper-- and 
bross. Can reclaim your old boiler tubes and make tiem--service- 


able again. 


U. A. WOOLEVER 


SHEET METAL & BOILER WORKS 
605-607 Front Street. Fort Madison 










the advertiser is located to have their acetylene weld- 


ing done at his sheet metal works. 
x * x 


Every spendthrift adds to the war’s length. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








WILL ELECT AND INSTALL OFFICERS. 


The Illinois Chapter of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers will elect and in- 
stall officers at the first autumn meeting, Monday, 
October 7, 1918, in the rooms of the Chicago Engi- 
neers’ Club, 314 South Federal Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. An important discussion is scheduled for this 
gathering with reference to school ventilation. 

At the present time there is a great agitation in New 
York as the result of tests in New York Schools by 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker, reported in her paper of Oc- 
tober 20, 1917. The subject of this paper was “Class 
Room Ventilation and Respiratory Diseases Among 
Children.” These tests were carried on in both me- 
chanically ventilated schools and schools with window 
ventilation. Dr. Baker reported much better health 
in the schools with window ventilation, and as a re- 
sult the New York City Department of Health has 
asked the School Board to show reason why mechan- 
ical ventilation should not be discontinued in the New 
York Schools. The New York Chapter of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers has already appointed a 
committee to investigate this subject. This question 
will soon be raised in Chicago, and in order that the 
Chapter members may be fully acquainted with the 
problem, there will be a discussion upon this question 
at the forthcoming meeting. 
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GIVES SIX CLASSIFICATIONS TO COAL. 








The United States Geological Survey gives to coal 
six classifications. They are: Anthracite, semi-an- 
thracite, semi-bituminous, bituminous, sub-bituminous, 
and lignite. All of these various classes are produced 
in the United States. 

Most of the anthracite 
Pennsylvania. Small areas of coal exist in the West 
that are placed in the anthracite classification, but 
which are not identical in quality with the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite. Anthracite is an almost ideal domes- 
tic fuel, but is not well adapted to steam raising, al- 
though it is used for this purpose when an absolutely 
smokeless fuel is required. 

There is very little semi-anthracite in this country, 
hence it is but a small factor in the trade. 

Semi-bituminous is of higher rank than bituminous. 
It has a high percentage of fixed carbon, which makes 
it nearly smokeless. It is best adapted to raising 
steam and to general manufacture that requires a high 
degree of heat. It is regarded as the best coal for 
Steamships, and is used almost exclusively by the 
Navy. Being of a soft, tender quality, it is easily 
broken. This fineness is regarded by those accus- 
tomed to lump coal as detrimental, but it is not. It 
burns slowly and retains a high degree of heat. 


coal is mined in eastern 








situminous coal is produced in a number of grades, 
but generally speaking it describes a rank of coal hav- 
ing about equal proportions of volatile matter and 
fixed carbon. » Bituminous coal is only slightly affected 
chemically by weathering unless it is exposed for many 
years. 

“Sub-bituminous” is a term adopted by the Geolog- 
ical Survey to describe a rank of coal more generally 
known as “black lignite.” It is produced principally in 
the western states. It is a clean, domestic coal, and 
ignites easily. 

Lignite is a product of North Dakota and Texas. 
It is heavy in moisture when it comes from the mines, 
but dries quickly when exposed to the weather. Lig- 
nite is marketed mainly at points near the mine as a 
domestic fuel. 


“*- 


EMPHASIZES THE COAL CONSERVATION 
FEATURES OF THE WEIR PORTABLE 
WARM AIR HEATER. 


A warm air heater which saves coal and reduces the 
fuel bill is exceedingly popular this year. Coal con- 
servation is absolutely necessary in the carrying on of 
the war. For this reason the Meyer Furnace Com 
pany, Peoria, Illinois, declares that special value at- 
taches to its Weir Portable Warm Air Heater, an in 
terior view of 
which is present- 
ed herewith. This 
heater burns gas 
and soot, has an 
extra large heat 
radiation, and re- 
quires a relatively 
small amount of 
coal to keep the 
house warm, 

The 
soot burnin g 


gas and 


process of this 
heater is simply 
the thor- 
ough 
of fuel into flame 


more 
Interior View of Weir Portable Warm 


Air Heater, Made by Meyer Furnace 
Company, Peoria, Illinois. 


combustion 


and heat by the igniting of volatile gases and solid 
The 


prevention of waste and the consequent gain in heat 


matter that usually escape in a raw condition. 


results from the discharging of super heated air upon 
the burning fuel, its oxygen commingling with the 
carbon as it rises, and the two elements having an af- 
finity for each other, igniting and making a brilliant 
where, otherwise, there black 
The flame from the combined elements is as 
The gas and soot burn 


flame would be a 


smudge. 
clear as that from a gas jet. 
ing device is covered by letters patent and is a dis- 
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cinctive feature of the Weir Warm Air Heater. Deal- 
ers and installers will without doubt find this heater to 
be a great profit bringer, especially because of its coal 
conservation features. A catalog will be furnished by 
the manufacturers upon request. Dealers and in- 
stallers should address the Meyer Furnace Company, 


Peoria, Illinois. 
*e- 


SHOWS HOW TO USE WOOD AS FUEL. 


Wood of any kind can be utilized to best advantage 
in a dwelling or apartment-house heating-plant, or a 
cook-stove, by burning it in combination with coal. 
It is advisable to throw wood blocks onto the fire when 
the fire box is comparatively empty and cover them 
with coal. 

Much coal consumption can be saved in this way 
without interfering with comfort, but it is well to give 
the fire more frequent attention than when burning 
coal alone. The checkdamper in the smoke-pipe 
should also be kept open wider than when burning 
coal alone, as less chimney draft is needed. 

When wood is used alone in a heater intended for 
coal it is recommended that the grate be partly cov- 
ered with sheet iron or fire brick to reduce the draft 

Once the idea of using wood instead of coal takes 
hold of the minds of people in any community as a 
constructive and valuable aid in winning the war, it 
has been found that help for the movement comes in 
many ways; usually bettering, rather than depleting 
the farms. The Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Fuel Administration have statistics 
showing that there is a vast quantity of dead wood in 
many sections of the country and that the supply of 
wood in many communities is sufficient for domestic 
purposes in those parts. This wood in many instances 
is destroyed as waste and its conservation would serve 
the patriotic purpose of conserving coal needed to win 
the war. 

When the Fuel Administration was first organized 
the country was found to be facing a coal shortage, 
and the situation became more serious in aspect as 
time advanced. There was no thought that the short- 
age could be met by an increased supply of cordwood, 
but it was felt that a vigorous and nation-wide cam- 
paign for the use of wood for fuel would alleviate the 
situation to a considerable extent during the winter of 
1917, and its full benefits would be reaped during the 
winter of 1918. 

The cooperation of State Fuel Administrators was 
sought and most efficiently given. Even in those states 
having plenty of coal, as in Pennsylvania, it was 
pointed out that it was a patriotic service for the people 
to burn wood so that that much coal might be released 
for war uses. 

There was much activity in the South looking to- 
ward an intensive campaign for the substitution of 
wood. Governor Brough, of Arkansas, called the at- 
tention of the people to the practice of promiscuous 
burning of wood in clearing new ground and urged its 
use as firewood. The Federal Fuel Administration of 
North Carolina established municipal wood yards. The 
use Of convict camps was adopted in some localities as 
means of collecting wood. . 
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In practically every county of Tennessee War Fuel 
Companies were organized with marked success. In 
some counties there are two companies organized by 
patriotic local citizens, the capitalization of each com- 
pany varying with the situation; the average capital- 
ization being $1,500. Each local company has a man- 
ager who superintends the cutting and the selling of 
wood. When there is any higher profit than six per- 
cent the money is donated to the Red Cross. The 
wood, which is beech, scrub oak and ash, is obtained 
by thinning out the forests near the edges of towns, 
and by cutting on uncleared lands; thus enhancing the 
value of the lands. 

In the substitution of wood for coal much-needed 
lessons are available from the examples of European 
cities, especially in Scandinavia, where wood fuel re- 
serves are provided by the municipalities. In the 
public parks in Stockholm, Sweden, for instance, large 
stacks of fuel wood are piled up for use in any 
emergency. 

Hickory, oak, beech, hard maple, birch, cherry, ash, 
longleaf pine, locust and such species have high fuel 
value in comparison with other woods. One cord of 
any of these when dry and seasoned weighs about 
4,000 pounds and is the equal in fuel value to about 
one ton of coal, according to a bulletin on the subject 
issued by the United States Forest Service. Hickory 
is the best wood to use for a coal substitute. The 
oaks come next and are followed in order by beech, 
birch and maple. 


+ 


RENDERS SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS AND 
BRINGS LARGE PROFITS TO THE 
DEALER AND INSTALLER. 





The live dealer and the progressive installer will 
never neglect the opportunity of obtaining an article 
which will satisfy their customers and swell their 


profits to a considerable extent. Hence, it is advis- 


able to pay special attention to the Champion Hot 
Water Combination Boiler, manufactured by Frank 1). 
& Stolz 


Q 
a) 
= 


Company, 
3129 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. The com 
pany states that 
every owner of a 





z @ : 

© warm air heater: 

o= . . 

“ is a good liv 
prospect for it: 


product, as it | 
adapted for us 
on any style « 
customer of the 


Base Section of Champion Hot Water 
Combination Boiler, Made by Frank 
e By t-. G hi hes . * tlinole. 
warm air heater. 
dealer a service by helping him conserve fuel and |) 

providing cozy and healthful warmth. 

The accompanying illustration shows the base se: 
tion of the Champion Hot Water Combination Boile 
when used without the ring sections. The constru 
tion of this section permits its being placed directly 
the top of the fire, in which position its large surfa 
are subjected to the strongest effect of the fire, mak’: 
the boiler a powerful heater. 

The opening in front 6f the boiler is placed oppo 


It renders the 
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the feed door opening to permit the addition of the 
fuel to the fire. The opening in the top allows the 
flame and reflection of the fire to come in contact with 
the surfaces of the warm air heater, thus detracting 
little from the hot air capacity of the heater. A book- 
let telling all about this boiler will be sent to the dealer 
and the installer who sends a request for it to Frank 
D. Stolz Company, 3129 North Clark Street, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
e+ - 


LET US FILL THE HUN WITH TERROR. 


We have floated other loans, built a great fleet of 
ships, sunk pirate submarines, sent our men across and 
shown the Kaiser’s generals what American dash and 
grit and initiative can do. The Hun has felt the sting 
of our bullets and the thrust of our bayonets. He is 
beginning to understand America Aroused—to dread 
the weight of our arms and energy. 

This is a crucial moment. Nothing can so smother 
the Hun morale, so blast his hopes, as a further mes 
sage from a hundred million Freemen, a message that 
says in tones that cannot be misunderstood, “Our lives, 
our dollars, our all.” These are in the fight for that 
Liberty which was made sacred by the sacrifice of our 
forefathers. 

oo 


ENUNCIATES OUR FUEL PROBLEM. 


The solution of the world’s war problem must de- 
pend upon the solution of America’s fuel problem. 
l‘uel, the driving force of the war must be available in 
quantities sufficient to insure victory. Without fuel 
the vast and intricate machinery of war industry must 
stop: railroad and steamship traffic will be clogged, 
and the steady progress of our armies will be halted. 
All of the great war machinery depends on fuel. 

Now, in autumn of the nation’s second war year, 
it is certain that the nation’s enormous demands for 
fuel cannot be fully met. Although seven hundred 
thousand miners work to the limit, and the transpor- 
tation agencies of the country strain every nerve to 
facilitate distribution, the war demand for fuel will 
inevitably outstrip the possible output. 

I:very time a fifteen thousand-ton troop-ship carries 
American soldiers to the fighting front in France it 
consumes about three thousand tons of coal or 12,000 
barrels of fuel oil. More than four million tons of 
coal are consumed in a year in transporting the sup- 
plies which must go forth in a continuous stream to 
maintain a single army. Our present shipbuilding pro 
gram will demand fourteen million tons of coal merely 
to manufacture and transport the steel to be used in 
ship construction ; and, in building eight million tons 
of vessels we will use nearly five tons of coal for every 
ton of shipping that leaves the ways. Every three- 
inch shell fired from an American gun in the war 
against autocracy represents eighty pounds of coal 
used in its manufacture, and these shells are manufac- 
tured by the million. 

\Vith this enormous war demand added to the nor- 
ma! coal consumption of our railroads, industries and 
people, the United States is confronted with the neces- 
sit) of supplying approximately 735,000,000 tons of 


The first of these is transportation. 


cn 


coal during the coal year from April 1, 1918, to April 
I, 1919. Of this amount about 100,000,000 net tons— 
a maximum year’s production—come from the an- 
thracite fields and will go largely to keep the people 
warm. The remaining 635,000,000 tons must come 
from the bituminous fields. The production of bitu- 
minous coal in 1917 was 554,000,000 tons—in 1916 
it was a little more than 500,000,000. The gap be- 
tween last year’s production and this year’s demands 
(at least 80,000,000 tons), must be bridged. 

Two factors limit the production of bituminous coal. 
Bituminous coal 
cannot be dug from the ground and stored at the mine. 
Every hour that a mine produces coal there must be 
available at the mouth of the mine railroad cars to 
carry the product away. If the cars are not there, 
production stops. The tremendous pressure on the 
railroads for the transportation of war supplies and 
the consequent congestion of all eastern carriers which 
characterized our first year’s war activities operated 
to slow down the movement of coal cars and therefore 
to limit production. 

The production of coal hand in hand with railroad 
service increased tremendously during June and July 
of 1918. Records for bituminous production were 
established which the coal mining industry had never 
approached before. 

As the railroad service improves, a heavy burden is 
laid upon the labor in the mines which must produce 
the coal. With the ranks of mine labor depleted by 
the demand for active service in the fighting line and 
by the movement of labor to more remunerative work 
in war industry, there has developed the task of in- 
creasing the efficiency and output of the individual 
miner. To this end the Fuel Administration is now 
bending every effort. 

But it is apparent that the entire demand for coal 
cannot be filled by increased production. We must, 
therefore, overcome a part of the difference between 
the supply and demand by conservation. The time 
has come when the United States must exercise rigid 
economy in its use of fuel. Our lax habits, the out 
growth of years of plentiful coal supply, caused our 
combined waste to mount up enormously. Unless vol 
untary conservation effects the necessary saving many 
of the non-war industries will have to be curtailed or 
shut down in order that the fuel they consume may 
be taken to fill the ever-increasing demands of our 
great war machine. Conservation can prevent this. 
Those who save are the ones who help toward avoid 
ing unemployment and the attendant evils which fol 
low curtailment of industry. 

There will be enough coal supplied for the reason 
able domestic needs of those communities that have 
heeded the nation-wide warning to order early. The 
war machine will get all the coal it needs, and other 
industries will receive coal in proportion to their im 
portance. Conservation on the part of all true Ameri 
cans is a patriotic necessity. 

oo 

Duty is one and invariable; it requires no impossi 
bilities, nor can it be disregarded with impunity; so 
far as it exists, it is binding so as on no account to be 


neglected.—Thoreau. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR CYLINDER INTERSECTING 
A TAPER ON AN INCLINE AND OFF 
CENTER. 

By O. W. KoruHe. 

The reader who has followed the numerous prob- 
lems on conic intersections will find a new combina- 


parts. Erect lines to the base as c-d. From plan 
erect lines from points h-g and then join the radial 
lines c-h and d-g. Having this done draw the tee 
branch making 4-4’ to the desired angle and 1-7 as the 
diameter. Describe the half section “B” and divide 
into equal parts. From each point in the circle draw 
lines parallel with the center line thereby intersecting 
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PATTERN FOR 
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PATTERN FOR TEE 





Patterns for Cylinder Intersecting a Taper on an Incline and Off Center. 


tion of treatment in this drawing. It is a problem that 
is very interesting and even though there are about 
three different methods of developing this problem, 
this method has been chosen because it conforms with 
the development explained in previous problems and 
will therefore be better understood. 

The first step is to draw a center line a-b, and from 
it draw the elevation of taper to the desired dimension. 
Also describe the circle for the large base and divide 
one-quarter into three equal parts, as i-h-g-f drawing 
radial lines to the center X. Also describe the half 
section A, and divide the one quarter into three equal 





all radial lines wherever they meet. Tne next step 1s 
to determine the right curb each of these lines pass 
over un the surface. To do this watch your points and 
drop lines, for example, from each point on the slant 
line e-f where lines from B intersect it, drop these 
points to the center plan line X-f’. Repeat the same 
process from the radial line d-g of elevation and drop 
them to the line X-g in plan. In the same way follow 
7 the points on line c-h and drop them on line X-h. 
Now observe where each line from B intersects the 
center line a-i in points, m no. Square these points 
over to the side line parallel with base, as m’-n’-0.. 
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From these points in side line j-k drop points to cen- 
ter line k’-X of plan and then using X as center sweep 
them to the vertical center line X-i With the free 
hand trace a line through each of these points finish- 
ing the arcs in the points shown. These give us the 
different lines of penetration on the surface over 
which the branch fits. 

Now by drawing the branch in plan which can be 
done in any position, either on center or off center, 
and reproducing the half section B, of elevation as C, 
in plan with all its points. From each of these points 
square lines into plan observing the curved lines so 
that where similar numbered lines cross as in points 
1’-2'-3'-4'-5’-0’-7’ etc., the direct points of penetration 
are established in a plan view. By erecting points or 
lines for each of these points in plan, and thereby cut- 
ting similar numbered lines in elevation as in points 
1’-2’-3’-4’ etc., gives us the miter line or line of pene- 
tration between the branch and the taper joint. 

Having this established the pattern for tee can be 
developed by picking the stretchout from the half sec- 
tion B, and stepping it off as 1-1. Draw stretchout 
lines and then project over points from each point in 
miter line thus cutting similar numbered lines as in 
points 1’-2’-3’ etc. This gives the pattern for tee. 


The pattern for opening is developed by extending 
the tapering sides of elevation to an apex and then 
from each point of miter line in elevation as 1’-2’-3’ 
etc. project lines parallel to base line to side line e-f. 
Also in plan draw radial lines through each point of 
penetration in plan drawing those on the inside toward 
the top r-s and those on the outside to the bottom arc 
i-f’. These points are then picked and set on the 
upper and lower sweeps of pattern as r-I-2-3-4 etc. 
also 1-2-3-4 etc. on the bottom. Then by watching your 
points and lines the distances are picked from the slant 
line e-f of elevation and set on similar line in pattern. 
It does not matter whether you work from the top 
or bottom in transferring the distances in the slant line 
e-f of elevation. The main thing is to watch your 
points and lines to see that each corresponds and pro- 
duces the desired point. It is the same as 2 plus 2 
make 4 in every line and intersection. 


= 
-~e- 


GIVES SUGGESTIONS ON THE CHOICE OF 
COLORS IN DECORATING LIVING 
ROOMS. 





We have often declared in these columns that man- 
ufacturers who take no further interest in their prod- 
ucts after they have induced the dealer to handle them 
will not enjoy lasting success. In order to make its 
products popular with the dealers and with the trade, 
a manufacturing company should always be willing 
to give helpful advice pertaining to its articles. It 
must show the dealer that it believes strongly in the 
merits of its goods and must explain to him the dif- 
ferent ways by which his customers may obtain the 
greatest amount of satisfaction from the goods. 

A good example of a manufacturing concern which 
believes in helping the dealer to make many sales is 
the Berger Manufacturing Company of Canton, Ohio. 
The valuable information and advice which this com- 
pany gives from time to time—pertaining not only di- 


rectly to its products, but also to various general sub- 
jects indirectly connected with the use of its goods— 
is very helpful 
to the dealer in 
his business. It 
enables him to 
obtain the good 
will of his cus- 
tomers. As an 
instance in 
point, we cite 
the suggestions 
on choice of 
colors, given by 
this company to 
aid the dealer 
in selling its 
Steel 
Ceilings, one 
The suggestions 





Stucco Design, Berger’s “Classik” Steel Ceil- “‘Classik”’ 
ings, Made by Berger Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 
design of which is shown herewith. 

are as follows: 

In selecting a color scheme, it is well to bear in 
mind that certain colors have a curious effect upon 
the dimensions of a room. Red walls, for example, 
make a room look smaller. Blue, yellow, tan, gray, 
and pink seem to increase its size. Green (unless very 
dark) and brown (unless very light) keep the walls 
“well in place,” and have no apparent effect upon 
their dimensions. 

Generally speaking, green is restful and soothing, 
dark blue, depressing, and red, stimulating ; but, when 
certain other 
Blue with 


used in judicious combination with 
colors, different effects may be obtained. 
green or certain shades of yellow.is pleasing, while 
red walls in a dark room will so absorb the light as 
to make the room seem gloomy. Green is “warm” or 
“cold” according to the proportion of blue or yellow 
of which it is composed. Pure yellow is the most 
sunshiny color in existence. 

If the ceiling is too high to be in good proportion 
to the size of the room, the ceiling color should be 
brought down to the bottom of the cornice. This will 
give a drop ceiling effect, and apparently lower the 
ceiling. On the other hand, if the ceiling is very 
low, the side wall color should be carried well up 
onto the cornice and blend into the ceiling color. 

The Berger’s “Classik” Steel Ceilings line comprises 
hundreds of beautiful patterns, each pattern designed 
to harmonize with a particular type of architecture. 
Twelve different types are represented. The accom- 
panying illustration is of the modern Stucco type. A 
handsome catalog, illustrative of the “Classik” Steel 
Ceilings will be sent on application to the Bergey Man- 
ufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio. 

oo 


EMPHASIZES LESSON ON THRIFT. 


We want to win the war. We are going to win 
the war. But every educated person, whether banker, 
teacher or business man must assume the responsibility 
of preaching and of practicing the lesson upon which 
the realization of the great ideals held before us in 
the war depend. Those ideals are an enduring peace 
coupled with justice and economic progress. The 


lesson is thrift. 
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HEATS SOLDERING IRONS QUICKLY AND 
WITH SAVING OF FUEL. 

The arrangement of the burner of the Double Blast 
‘ire Pot, Number 25, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, is of such a nature that the two hot blasts 
are forced from the outside to the center. Thus when 
the tinsmith is using one iron, the iron in the fire re- 
ceives both hot blasts 
shot directly on to it. 


In other wéerds, it 
concentrates all the 
heat from both hot 


blasts on the iron left 
in the fire while the 
tinsmith is using the 
other one. Having 
both 
on the iron in the fire 
at all 
heat quickly. 
Also, it does not 
waste one of the hot 
blasts while the tin- 
smith is using one of 
his Further 


hot blasts shot 


times, it will 


very 





irons. 


Double Blast Fire Pot, Number 25, 
Made by Double Blast Manu- 
facturing Company, 

North Chicago, Illinois. 


more, as both blasts 
all 
times, the results are achieved with very little fuel. 

Another very important benefit obtained from the 
double blast feature is the heating of soldering irons 
as fast as the tinsmith can cool them. The manufac 
turers of this fire pot—the Double Blast Manufactur 
ing Company, North Chicago, Illinois—explain the ad- 
vantage arising from this fact in the following way: 

“\ dealer hires a tinsmith, pays him $3.00 a day, for 
example, and sends him out on a roof to work. If he 
uses a fire pot which wastes one-half of the heat, he 
will lose one-third of his time waiting for hot irons, 
will lose $1.00 per day for his employer, and will not 
be able to do as good work as he could if his irons 
were heated as rapidly as he could cool them. With 
the Double Blast Fire Pot, however, no heat is wasted, 
the irons can be heated as fast as the tinsmith can cool 
them, $1.00 per day will be saved for the employer, 
and better work will be turned out.” 

It is, therefore, apparent that the tinsmith has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose in investigating 
the merits of this fire pot. Full information will be 
sent to those who write to the Double Blast Manufac- 


turing Company, North Chicago, Illinois. 
- eo? - 


PROVIDES LABOR SAVING HELPS FOR 
‘ SHEET METAL WORKERS. 


are utilized at 


\merican progress in mechanics is largely due to 
the fact that our artisans are not bound by traditional 
methods of work. If they discover a new way for 
doing a thing, they are quick to adopt it. Always on 
the alert for better and more efficient inventions, they 
are ever ready to avail themselves of the experience 
of others. It is this spirit which has inspired the com- 
pilation of Volume IT of “Kinks and Labor Saving 
Methods for Sheet Metal Works,” which has just been 
published. 
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This book is described in its subtitle as containing 
original means and devices successfully employed by 
sheet metal tradesmen for expediting work and sav- 
ing material. It deals with handy methods applied to 
cornice construction, gutter and roofing work; con- 
venient devices to save time for sheet metal mechan- 
practical directions for repairing automobiles ; 
approved mechanical aids for erecting metal ceilings ; 
and short rules on estimating quantities and costs of 
roofing, cornice work and the like. The book is for 
sale by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and 


ics: 


will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, which is one 
dollar. 


“*e- 


NON-ACID SOLDERING FLUX IS USEFUL 
TO SHEET METAL WORKERS. 


It was in response to a very urgent demand that the 
manufacture of the Allen Non-Acid Soldering Fluxes 
began somewhat over twenty-five years ago. Sheet 
metal workers and plumbers felt the need of an im- 
provement over muriatic acid and the other corrosive 
fluxes. Consequently, L. B. Allen of Chicago, Illinois, 
set out to produce this improvement. By hard work 
and careful experimenting he 
succeeded in his undertaking. 
The results of his efforts are 
the Allen Non-Acid Solder 
ing Fluxes, shown in the ac 
companying illustration. 
Since the time when the mak 
ing of these fluxes began, the 
line has been greatly expand 
: ded and steadily improved 
Allen Flux, Made by L. B., j 

Allen Company, Incorpo- 

rated, 4555 North Lincoln 

Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
smiths will, therefore, find it advisable to send for « 
The 


may also obtain a free sample of the Allen Non-Acid 





rhese fluxes act very quickly 
and form a strong joint. Tin 


circular giving full details regarding the fluxes. 


Soldering Flux by addressing a request to the L. [I 
North Lincoln 


~~ 


Allen Company, Incorporated, 4555 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
“e- 


DISCOURAGES BUYING OF LUXURIES. 





Merchants should not borrow money to stock up on 
luxuries or things that the people should not buy at this 
No one should borrow money now to spend 
Unnecessary building, 


time. 
needlessly or extravagantly. 
unneeded articles, unessential enterprises should «!! 
await the ending of the war. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








“Argand”’ Ranges. 
From a subscriber. 


Who handles repairs for the “Argand” Ranges: 
Ans.—Northwestern Stove Repair Company, ‘54 
West Twelfth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Double Blast Manufacturing Company. 
From Hoover Brothers, Milroy, Pennsylvania. 
Kindly give us the address of the Double |) «st 


Manufacturing Company. 
Ans.—They are located at North Chicago, Illin: 





s 
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NEW PATENTS. 





1.277.105 






1,276,764 




















1,277,182 





1,277,279 








1,276,702.  Clothes-line Stretcher. Anderson, 


John R. 
Moline, Ill., assignor of one-half to John Mordhorst, Rock 


Island, Ill. Filed Oct. 29, 1915. 


1,276,716. Firearm. John M. Browning, Ogden, Utah. 


Filed Mar. 30, 1917. 


1,276,749 Martha B. George, Indian 
, 


apolis, Ind. 


Cocking Utensil. 
Filed Noy. 15, 1915. 
1,276,764. Nail. William Henry Holbrook, Sr., Venice, 
Ii. Filed Oct. 26, 1916. 

Joseph 


Garbage Can and Trap. 


Filed Nov. 19, 1917. 


1,276,770. Combined 


Jones, New Orleans, La. 
1,276,790. Sash-holder. John E. Malkin, New York, N. 

Y. Filed Sept. 8, 1917 

Wise, Cleveland, 


1,276,848. Ironing-board. Lovern V. 


Ohio. Filed July 23, 1917. 


1,276,892. Welding-torch. Michael Fischer, Richmond, 


Cal. Filed May 6, 1918. 


1,276,918. Wrench. Alfred E. Holmes, Chicago, III. 


Filed June 21, 1917. 


1,276,941. Door-spring. Hoff M. Mansager, Colton, 5 
I) Filed Apr. 17, 1918. 
Frank F. 


1,276,960. Riggs, 


Lead, S. D. 


Combination Implement 
Filed July 13, 1916. 


| 276,961. Compound Tool. Samuel L. Roach, Grinnell, 


Filed Mar. 3, 1916. 


low a 


276,989. Air-gun. Sven Svenson, La Crosse, Wis. 


Filed Oct. &, 1917. 





1,276,992. Strainer. Simeon Tadejevich, San Francisco, 


Cal. Filed Nov. 17, 1917. 








Tex. 











A. UX 
<i) poy * 
; “ 








Prat , = / . 
, m7 a 
ee 4 2 1,277,067, 
9 ee 


1,277,067. Hinge. Henry FE. Harris, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Filed June 6, 1917. 
\. Hicks, Cin 


James 


1,277,073. 


cinnati, Ohio 


Wringer Satety Device 
Filed Mar. 21, 1917. 
1,277,105. Viled 


July 12, 1917. 


Wrench. David C. Miller, Tulsa, Okla 


1,277,105. Grass-cutter Frank Nimchek, Benbush, W. 


Va. Filed Jan, 29, 1918, 
Claude A Perkasie, 


1,277,122. Animal Trap. Renner, 
I 


Pa. Filed Feb. 9, 1918. 


1,277,131. Saw-handle. Max Ruth, Jersey City, N. J. 
Filed June 25, 1917 
1,277,162. Wrench. Lewis E. Wegner, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Filed Oct. 19, 1917. 


1,277,182. Detachable Utensil-handle. Anton A. Borsse, 
Sheboygan, Wis. Filed Mar. 11, 191%. * 

1,277,205. Combination Fork and Spoon (Catherine 
vans, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Apr. 9, 1917 

1,277,253. Cooking Utensil. David Newman Paschal, 


Richmond, Va. Filed Dec. 29, 1916. 


1,277,279. Ash-sifting Shovel. Calvin F. Wiley, Colum 
bus, Ohio. Filed July 5, 1917. 
1,277,290. Combination Tool. Wiilliat A. Campbell, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Aug. 24, 1916. 


1,277,305. Wire-stretcher. Alec J. Gerrard, Seattle, 


Wash. Filed July 5, 1917. 


1,277,338. Clothes-pin. John Wesley Newsom, Graham, 


? 
Filed July 14, 1915 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








ORDERS STRICTER ECONOMY IN THE 
CONSUMPTION OF STEEL. 

Reports from Washington are to the effect that the 
War Industries Board in an effort to comply with the 
pressing requirements for steel, intends to enforce a 
stricter economy in its use. All government agencies 
have been directed to conserve every ounce of steel 
that can be spared from urgent needs, and the repre- 
sentatives of the industries which use steel for essential 
national purposes have been called upon to cut their 
consumption of steel to the minimum. Pursuant to 
this design, the War Department has issued the fol- 
lowing general order: 

“Owing to the present acute shortage of steel all 
bureaus, corps, and departments of the War Depart- 
ment will at once take steps to economize in the pur- 
chase and use of steel. The purchase of, or contract- 
ing for, steel furniture, beds, tables, chairs, contain- 
ers, filing cabinets, and safes is forbidden, unless it can 
be clearly shown that it is necessary that these articles 
be steel and that no other material or article will an- 
swer the purpose.” 

A series of conferences was begun in Washington 
last Saturday. These meetings have for their purpose 
the formulation of a policy which will increase produc- 
tion. The production for the last six months of the 
year is now expected to fall much below the minimum 
estimates made weeks ago by the War Industries 
Board while the estimates of the requirements for the 
current six months have increased. 

The initial increased production conference was be- 
tween representatives of the War Industries Board 
and the pig iron producers. The production of pig 
iron last month was ahead of the ingot production but 
is still far under the needs, and in the opinion of trade 
interests less than the capacity of existing facilities. 
The question of the responsibility for the decrease in 
production ef pig iron in the face of an increase in 
facilities is still unsettled, and has been ascribed to 
various causes. One authority lays the blame for de- 
crease in production of pig iron to the poor quality of 
the coke. It asserts that approximately 3,000,000 tons 
more iron could be produced with a proper quality of 
coke. 

The current coke output is ahead of all records. 
The authority quoted contends, however, that the sul- 
phur and ash content of the coke is high, and results 
in poorer iron. The question was canvassed at the 
conference on Saturday and immediate steps will be 
taken to remedy defects. 

Conference this week will be devoted to questions of 
consumption within the trade. The demand for iron 


growing out of the increased demand for shells makes 
a revision of steel allotted to other phases of the war 
program necessary 











Labor problems continue to grow more important. 
The question is not confined to that of supply, though 
that is acute, but embraces all phases. 





STEEL. 

Demand for wire for the front is a feature of the 
steel trade. The wire men have been called upon to 
furnish a large tonnage for immediate use, but the ex- 
act figures have not been made public. The urgent 
character of the demand is evidenced by the fact that 
the makers have been called upon to set aside other 
orders in favor of an immediate increase in barbed 
wire production. 

Orders for railroad equipment for France are also 
a feature of the market. A number of engines for 
that account are reported to have been allotted last 
week, and the increase in the rail tonnage has also been 
important. Production is being maintained through- 
out the trade. 

Machine tool makers report increasingly heavy busi- 
ness in small tools. These orders are for factories en- 
gaged in the manufacture of small arms and aero- 
planes. The conversion of a number of plants to the 
manufacture of semi-steel shells, for which there is a 
heavy demand, has also added to inquiries for small 
tools. 

Motor car factories are being rapidly converted to 
munitions work, and orders for tools from that source 
are also good. Most of these plants will be ready to 
begin work on war production about January 1. Shells 
will represent the principal product of most of the au- 
tomobile factories. 


COPPER. 

The Copper Producers’ Committee is still doing its 
Lest to accelerate production of the metal. The out- 
put of the refineries is still lagging behind the consum- 
ing demand, the chief cause being the shortage of 
labor. 

The amount of metal above ground at the mines is 
said to be satisfactory, the main trouble lying in the 
difficulty in securing adequate help at the refining 
plants. The price of 26 cents per pound remains un- 
changed and will continue until the revision of Novem- 
ber 1. 

The demand for the industries working on war es- 
sentials is still taxing the resources of the refineries to 
the utmost, but so far every call for the metal has been 
met and no inconveniences have been reported. Tor 
the regular commercial use no copper is available, but 
there is at present little demand from those sources. 

If the refineries were able to report their labor situ- 
ation improving it would be a great relief. Everything 
considered the situation is being well handled as re- 
gards distribution by the Copper Committee, and no 
complaints are heard from the interests that are un- 


















able to get supplies of Lake and Electrolytic, as they 
realize that there is not enough copper to supply war 
needs and also domestic ordinary requirement. 


TIN. 

The War Industries Board is to take control of the 
domestic pig-tin situation under a license system. 
The following announcement to consumers of and 
dealers in pig tin is made by T. C. Cranwell, acting 
chief of the tin section of the board: 

“All users and dealers in pig tin will be licensed, and 
a complete inventory of stocks on hand and contracts 
unfilled will be made and if necessary supplies will be re- 
distributed to equalize same according to essential uses. 
Full details of licensing plan will be announced later.” 

In accordance with this decision of the War Indus- 
tries Board questionnaires are being sent out to the 
2,000-odd individuals and plants affected, calling for 
the information, under oath, demanded by the inven- 
tory. On the facts to be thus gathered as to the actual 
supply of pig-tin stocks and the unfilled contracts and 
the manner and quantities in which the pig tin is being 
held, the War Industries Board will decide whether 
essential uses demand an equalization of such stocks 
through redistribution and a matching up among the 
plants. 

The tin section has been informed there is consider- 
able uneasiness in the trade as to control by the War 
Industries Board of the pig-tin situation, and it is the 
belief of Mr. Cranwell that announcement of positive 
plans of control will prove beneficial. He says that 
the control plan will affect only the users and dealers 
in pig tin, and that the public, which uses tin plate, will 
be benefited by the licensing system of control. 

This action by the War Industries Board was fore- 





cast when announcement was made by B. M. Baruch, 
chairman of the board, that an interallied pig-tin 
pool has been arranged in conferences held in London 
between the L. I. Summers Commission, representing 
the War Industries Board, and representativs of Great 
Britain and other allied nations. Under this pool, 
which is in the nature of a beneficent monopoly, the 
world’s supply of pig tin is allocated, and distribution 
is made among the allied countries according to the 
supply and their needs. The United States will get 
about 80,000 tons of pig tin, or approximately two- 
thirds of the world production. The War Industries 
Board will supervise the allowance to this country. All 
imports of pig tin, tin ores, and concentrates will be 
consigned to the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
will be distributed to the licensees through the United 
States Steel Products Co. Prices will be regulated by 
the War Industries Board and will be uniform and at 
a level that will encourage production in the tin-mining 
countries, which are chiefly Great Britain and the 
Straits: Settlements. 
SPELTER. 

Consumers continue to show no interest except for 
prompt and September shipment, and sales are re- 
ported at 9.25 cents f. o. b. East St. Louis basis, with 
sellers over at the price. October shipment is held at 
9.15 cents but sales at a shade less to dealers are re- 
Ported, and the same interests have traded today in 
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November and December deliveries for equal quanti- 


ties each month at 8.95 cents. Producers are not free 
sellers for futures, but are meeting the market on 
prompt and early deliveries. 

Considerable anxiety was exhibited by the ore pro- 
ducers during the earlier portion of the week over the 
prospective ore prices for second grade blende. Owing 
to a determination to hold their ores rather than to sell, 
the price was advanced to $55 for the major portion of 
the tonnage marketed after Friday of last week. Ores 
sold earlier brought $52.50, and late Saturday evening 
it was reported that ore was again selling at $52.50. 
lirst grades as usual brought the $75 price through 
the allocation committee. 

SOLDER. 

Prevailing prices of bar solder in the Chicago mar- 
ket are as follows: Warranted 50-50, per pound, 51 
45-55, 
Plumbers’ per pound, 42% cents. 


cents ; Commercial 4 cents; 


per pound, 46% 


LEAD. 

Conditions in the lead market are unchanged as the 
distributed to a narrowed list of users, the Govern- 
ducers’ committee, and the price basis of 7.75 cents 
Kast St. Louis remains undisturbed. 

TIN PLATE. 

The dominant feature of the tin plate situation 1s 
the partial restriction of steel allocated to the mills. 
Production is correspondingly limited, although the 
more essential requirements continue to be met with 
sufficient supplies. The new War Industry Board’s 
license system with respect to pig tin will not mate- 
rially alter the situation for the present. 


SHEETS. 

Shortage of sheet bars continues to characterize the 
production of sheets. Under the rigid enforcement of 
priority classifications, the curtailed output is being 
distributed to a narrowed list of users, the govern- 
ment, of course, coming first. 

OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number | 
Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
lead, 614 


cast aluminum, 25 cents. 


cast iron, $29.00 to $29.50, all net tons. 


copper, 20 cents; light brass, 1144 cents; 


cents; zinc, 5% cents; 


PIG IRON. 

Under an agreement reached between steel and iron 
trade representatives and the War Industries Board 
the prices for basic and foundry pig iron were ad- 
vanced $1 a ton. In addition the basing points for 
iron sales were changed from f. 0. b. furnace to litts- 
burgh and Birmingham. Basic iron under the agree- 
ment, which is effective October 1, to December 31, 
will be $33 a ton compared with its previous price of 
$32, and foundry will be $34 against $33, the previous 


price, 
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Basic .... 
Northern Fdy., No. 2. 
Southern "~~ No. 2.. 


Weed's Smooth No. 


Less than Cask lots. 


Copper sheet, base 


METALS. 





PIG IRON 


eee eee ewes 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


RS tinier de eriiove 

po I idk orator cinco 

XxX - ae 
ep Beers 
Pe PRED cnvceeens 


COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 
Cokes, 270 Ibs 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 

.per 100 Ibs. $5 52 
per 100 Ibs. 
per 100 lbs. 
per 100 lbs. 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 


per 100 Ibs. $6 32 
per 100 lbs. 
(aienenaden per 100 Ibs. 
iwoucneurs per 100 Ibs. 
wrprrerer, per 100 Ibs. 


GALVANIZED. 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 


100 lbs., base No. 28....... $11 55 
BAR SOLDER 
Warranted, 50-50 ........ perlb. 51<¢ 
Commercial, 45-55...... - 462% 
eee eee re - 42}: 
SPELTER. 

Ps i ctcvarennwesianecenixe 10c 
SHEET ZINC 
RSP ee eee $20 00 


COPPER. 


20x28 $18 50 
20x28 


IX 20x28 21 75 


-$20 50 to $21 00 


$32 00 
33 00 


38 50 
37 70-3800 
33 50 


18 80 
19 40 


5 57 
5 62 
5 72 


6 37 
42 
47 
52 


6 
6 
6 


Per 100 lbs. 


Railroad. 


11 








Gun Wads—per 1000 


Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 25 

Be Winn anmewni per 100 Ibs. $7 02 * -10 gauge........ 1 94 

Me. 16-38....00000: per 100 Ibs, 717], 11-28 gauge... .. _ 

| ee per 100 lbs. 7 32/4 9Weer. - 

TE, cccessaneal per 100 tbe, 7.47) tment Soagtins. bem... Ee 

arr per 100 lbs. 7 62 - - 3 10 

Pi Mis nccucendant per 100 lbs. 7 77 DuPont’ 6 Canisters, cis seers =. 

Ne. Wie cccseccoess per 100 lbs. 8 27 “ “ = ee 22 

rie Smokeless . ms... S 50 

POLISHED SHEET STEEL. = "7 f Kees. . 11 25 

e e -kegs... 5 75 

INO. 26... ccccccccces per 100 lbs, $7 82 “ “ canisters 1 00 
NOs 2B... cccccvaces per 100lbs. 7 87/7, &R. Drange, oo Sporting 

lt insaseerncuda ger tO the, FGSE © BBs ccccccvicscvcccces 11 25 
ee ee per 100 lbs. 8 02/L. on Orange, Extra Sporting 


L.&R. ,~am Extra Sporting 
b. canisters 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
3-lb. canisters 
Hercules ‘‘E. C." and ‘‘Infallible’’ ‘ 


ee eee eee 





LEAD. 
Nc cndivesbendous $8 50 
Dis vumiianesmeokdaneaseadte y 
Sheet. 
eee per 100 Ibs.$11 00 
GS aceenced per 100 lbs. 11 25 
TIN 
cin ssgadeanmeaameni Nomina] 
5 grctteeeee Nominal 
HARDWARE. 
ADZES. 
Carpenters’. 
I idl ch died ionck pepaeieie 15% 
Coopers’. 





AWLS. 
Brad. 





Shouldered, assorted. 1 to 4, 





Ee eer em Te per gro. 
Patent asst’d,.1 to 4.. ‘ 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness. 
r. L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32% | COMMROR... cccccecs = 
MTG ane dcduknvsckeciesce Sh Mentneséenvewes = 
ase iia aetpiettee tes 32% 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. 
Loaded with Black Powder.....32%! Shouldered.......... 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, de aa - 
medium grades........... .32% | 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, } h 
Ro on cis ewan nase’ 32% | Serate 
’ No. 1 handled....... 
Winchester: No. IS, socket a aes 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 32% No. 7 Stanlev........ 
Smokeless Leader Grade....... 32% | 
i Cc a teeedenviaw’ 32% 
U. M. C. AXES. 
eee 32% | Boys’ Handled. 
Eee Ni “ 
PP ivttcdbocssasmaswens WAQZALA...eeeccees ‘ 


Single Bitted (without handles). 
Warren Silver Steel......... 
Warren Blue Finished 
Matchless Red Pole 


Double Bitted (without handles). 
Wee s Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 


are the base prices. 
34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 
5 Ibs. advance 50c. 





SOcan drums..........- 43 50 
Hercules"‘E. C.,"" kegs........ 22 00 
Hercules “E.C.," -kegs....... 11 25 
Hercules ‘‘Infallible,"” 25 can 

PP tincakeneteencae 22 00 
Hercules ee.” "10 can 
Sescudes “B.C.” 4 “agit 
Hercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible”’ 

ae 
Seseeies Ww. ze A -30 Cal. Rifle, 328 
Hercules “Lightaing Rifle, 
Basie Ns “Rifle, 

RG 6 cine de chandons 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 

ISS ctinditsens mtcasand 
ANVIL 
Trenton, 70 to 80 ibs...... ofc per ib: 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs...... 9ic perlb 
ASBESTOS. 
Board and Paper, 4 to w. -17ene Ib, 
Thicker. ..18c per lb. 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine........- ienseten 60% 
— # eee soneae aneecnene 2 

Carpenter's Nith...seseceeees 50&10% 
Hollow. 

Dense S,..cccceees per $30 00 

Stearns, No. 3...... 7" 2a 
Post Hole. 

Digwell, 8-inch...... per doz. $12 50 

Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... Nets. 

Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz. 10 25 
Ship. 

Ford's, with or without screw.. .15 

Snell's - 15 C 


4 00 
85 


65 
95 


9 25 


Broad, 
Plumbs, = eee List 
Cie, Pic énceansane 3 00 
” Sea s (handled), 

PIE: per doz. $19 00 

Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 15 Oi 
Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 


doz. 17 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 


Farm, Ibs... 
Each 


BEVELS, T 


lee te ee ee eee ee eee 





to 
44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 

BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 
Pounds..... 16 20 25 
Per 1,000. . “$3 00 6 50 750 900 

BALANCES, SPRING. 
Pc ctcccewedecsessesecces 20% 

BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 
BASKETS. 

Clothes. 
Small Willow baw aneil per doz. 10 4 
DE caneneed - 11 5 
nee -cncosene = 13 30 
Galvanized Steel. 4bu. 1 bu. 14 bu 
Per doz....... $8 00 $1150 15 00 








BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz 
No. 17 Tinned Wire...$ 1 10 
No. 18 ire coppered. 1 40 
ING. 30 PEGS. cc cccccccese 10 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 501 ESE 1 16 
No. 102 oe = a hg 1 35 
No. 150 “ + eas. 2 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
— oa ” ~" ws 
No. 15 “ - - coo 38 
—_w =. 8 Sas OR 

BELLOWS. 

Blacksmiths’........ secccccecce OD 

Hand. 

8 9 10 12 
Per doz, .$8 00 900 1000 1275 

Moulders’, 

12-inch. ....++++++--Per doz. 15 00 





BELLS. 

— 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 

Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

Cow. 

High Grade.......... ceonaneal 

Rentucky ...cccccce avert: | 
Door. Per doz. 

Rony Automatic... $7 50 

H -in. aa Cop oP per Bell nada 5 00 

-in. 7 00 

3 -in. Nickeled Stee Bell... 5 50 

34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
Hand. 

Hand Bells, polished. .... occeecl SE 

grantee 5% 

ae: 10% 

Fania nats tte 5% 

Silver Chime......... Ee = 
Miscellaneous. e 
Church and School. steel ulloye. . .30% 





40 50 75 100 
$2 25 300 400 5 50 
EE 
Stanley's, rosewood handle, new 


eeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 






eeeeee 








— OS er e 
BITS. 
Auger. 
enning’s Pattern............- 50% 
Ford's Car and Machine....... 13% 





"s ive... coccdem 
Steer’s 2 —_ list, $22 2. = 
Seta Mee oc oncanco nears 33&10% 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
Sls < cesscenneunees aera 15% 
SEE. Cc ccchenctanenees sient 10% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler's... doz. $1 80 
No. 20 ‘ Oe 2 40 
American Snailhead.. “ 1 10 
ye ae So 1 30 
- Ree ° sd 1 20 
Mahew’s Filat..... ee «; 1 00 
s eee a 1 50 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings..........++++-30% 
Gimlet. , 
Standard Double Cut.......... 25% (3 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 Hs 
German. eeeeeneeneeeanee - 
RSC . 80 
haa ioc maha be 1S% 
Countersink...... me = 1 
Reamer. asi 
enning’s Square..... ** 
Sfondaed Gquare..... 2 00 
American ~ 2 1 75 
Screw Driver. 
No.7 Common...... § 3 
No. 1 Triumph...... # i 




























